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I must now invite the attention of the Committee for a 


tw momen 


of sutfering to which the Southern States have been re-! 


daced by this system 
gination, but present a fi 
a language too une 
tron kor the 
try has been 


1 will draw no picture of the 
w de facts, 


Lithte 
“sive that will speak 
uso 
last twelv: years, the con dition of the coun- 


row ins Worse 


and worse, in a steady pro- 
gression. During this time the price of cotton has fillen 
from thirty to ten cents a poand, and every tains else in a 
corresponding degree. ‘Pus state of things ts peculiarly 


I 
distressinys. Al nost any condition ts tolerable which is 
permanent, We | 


1 to it by habit, and 
all Our calcul TyOns 


thi iry arran rome rifts to 

accord with it. Bat w 
tending farther and f 
sysieul, Constant pes 
unrvoidable result. No prudence can avoid it..An unex- 
pecte | declin ‘ain the price of produce bates the calsula- 
lions even of the most cautious: and in this downward 
tendency of things, the plinter almost ivaria oly, fia ls, each 
suocessive year, fis meus of meeting his pec 
girements less than he rea 
made them. 

The profits of the eotton planter, with all the n 
advantages 


recone reconcil 
make an pec 
influence 
embarrassment rs the almost 


irtnuer the 
UEEEALPY 


oppressive 


Uibiary ©€hi- 


sonably calculated wien he 


with wich ?rovidea:e 
now actually less than those of any other description of 
c.pitalists in the Union. I speak of 
know, when I assert, that the labor 
does not yield the owner more thin 12} cents per day, on 
an average. Now, sir, | leave it to anv gentlemia fro 

e Midd! or Eastera S ies, waether tire price ot 
common field labor is aot three or four times as hich 
Takmg the average of tie various kinds of labor in those 
S:ates, I feel authorized to say it may be set down at fifty 
cents a day. I am awire of the prevalence of an idea 
that slave labor is not as efficient as free labor: but, as re- 
cards agricultural pursuits it is ehtirely erroncous. No 
white man from New England, or any where else, can do 
more field labor than a South Carolina slave. Taking the 
average of the year, the Southern planter has greatly more 
bor pe ‘formed by each hand, than the Northern farmer. 
With us, there is no season of rest from one end of the 
day, or from one end of the year, to the other. The win- 
ter season, Which is a period of festivity and rest with the 
Northern farmers, is, with our planters, a period of active 
and laborious preparation for the ensuing spring. If, not- 
withstanding he cultivates the most valuable staple in the 
world, and works thus incessantly through the whole vear, 
the labor of the Southern planter is not one-fourth part as 
productive as the average of Northem labor, does it not 
firnish a striking commentary upon the ruimous and ex- 
hausting effects of your oppressive system of taxation? If 
tue soil and climate of Pennsylvania or New York were 
as well adapted to the culture of cotton as those of South 
Cirolina or Georgia, | am well satisfied a Pennsylvania or 
New York farmer could not afford to cultivate cotton for 
iss than twenty cents a pound, with all the industry and 

‘onomy he could use. Let any man acquainted with the 
business of cotton planting, make an estimate of the price 
for which he couk { ailord to raise cotton, using hired labor 
at fifty cents a day, and he will find the statement I have 
made amply confirmed by the result. 

I know there was a time, sir, when it was beheved that 
Southern planters were realizing so rich a harvest of pros- 
peritvy, and such enormous profits, that it was thought no- 
‘ung more than justice to cut down their incomes, by this 

w species of agrarian legislation, 
derived from other modes of employing capital. But, even 
‘you had any sem lince of right to exercise this arbitrary 
power of curtailing incomes and equalizing profits, you 
have carried 
own principles would require | you to stop. Ifyou have a 
fn nent to reduce the labor of the pl. uter toa hk vel with your 

}, have you any right to carry the reduction so far that 
tou shall receive three or four times as great a reward for 
‘our labor as the planter does for his? No agricultural 
Cunmunity, that carried on the labors of the field by free 

vor, could have endured, or would have sabmitted to, 
system of oppressive exaction, untl the price of labor 
‘od reached so low a poiat of depression a8 i has im the 


has favored hum. are 


what i prec Perth iy 


ofaslive im the fiel 


to say, 


a ie « eM tide be 


s, toa brief exposition of the actual con tition | 


il to admit of but one interpreta | 


‘ma tarud is passed ifier tarnt. ex- | 


1 } 
 Oortne | 


‘tural | 


! ity fas proc fuced in the entire asxpe et of the COUNLFY, 


to a level wit! i those | 


it entire ly beyond the pot at which your | 
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‘tion—the actual fapor required to produce it, cannot, 


 iheiiee lie ' ] + ah 
ds jifl the Case ol hill 3 eer 8) Fa i ioe Pikes Thail¥ di ti Li { 

; rye al ; ; Di ae . _ 
1y machinery... Thirty years ago, the price of cotton was 


. ‘ ',1 . ‘ 
nearly three times as hich as it 1s at present, alnour!: te 

quantity of manual labor 1s necessary to prod ice 
how atas the former perio. 


| 
A co! 
a 


tSsaiihe? 
‘respon 
ithe price of labor is the nece sary Consequence. Un the 
CO aryrinet. the price of grain is very nearly as high om t 
ruin growing States, takings an average of several yf ’ 
hit Was thirty years ago. No reduction, 
‘place in the price of the labor emplos 
in fact, the average price of labor im the 
—inluding all pursuits—has evidently advanced, durin 
the period under consideration. It cannot be otherw: 
inder which annu 


tneretore, hast «on 


Cu i) produc ih} i] 





a system of taxation an! 


Oppre =SjON, 
‘ 
‘draws from the Sout 


meri plant rs one-third ol tneir in- 
comnes, to be distributed im 
wnong the 


bounties and disburseny int 
people of the other States of the Union. it is 
ine matural result of thatsystem, Knows at 
Viiat properat of lopres=) yh, | 
it this Government sul! 
jerto pursued. 

Mr. Chairman, a grea 


prouching, and I admoms! 
twos 


’ 
' 


and God only 


iport ot absotute ruin, im Will stop, 





persevere im tne course it lias hiti- 


t and solemn crmsis is evi lently ap- 
gentiemen, tiat it Is tee part of 

well as of pastice, 
iegisiitive tyranny 
i jugh-munded, 


mn, as to patise im this course ot 


and Oopression, before they have ireven 
loval and patriotrc people to Something 
orderms on despair and d 
ors of tiose who are now en luring—too patiently endur- 
us—the oppressive burtoens unjustly imposed pol them, 
‘ould return from their graves, anid 


vencnhn the Fe: leral Goverument m one 


witness tue Cliahlve 
quarter of a centu- 
they 
as the scene of their former ac- 
and usefulness. Where alJ was cheerful, and pros- 
perous, and flouristiing, and happy, they would behold no- 
tists but decay, anid pioonm, ald dacola im witheut 
spot of verdure to break tie dismal comtunuity, or even 


ly 


would har ily recognise tt 
tivity 


“4 rose of the wilderness left on tue stalk, 
To teil where the garden had been.” 
Looking upon this sad reverse in the condition of their 
descendants, they would naturally inquire what moral or 


wither the fair mheritance they had left them? And, sir, 
wien they should be told, that a despotic power of taxa- 
tion, infinitely more unjust and oppressive than that from 
which the country had redeemed by their toils and 
sacrifices, Was now assumed and exercised over us by our 
own brethren, they would indignantly exclaim, like the 
guost of the murdered Hamiet, when urging his alilicted 
sun to avenge the tarnished honor of ius house, 


been 


« If you have nature in you, beur it not." 


Sir, I feel that I am called upon to say a word or two 
on the subject of the deep excitement which now exists in 
South Carolina, and to vindicate the motives and the char- 
acter of the people of that State, from imputations which 
have been unjustly cast upon them. ‘There is no State in 
this Umon distinguished by a more jotiy and disinterest- 
ed patriotism, than that which | have the honor, in part, 
to represent. I can proudly and coniidently appeal to his- 
tory for proof of this assertion. No State has made greater 
sacrifices to vindicate the common rights of the Union, and 
preserve its integrity. No State is more willing to make those 
sacrifices now, whether of blood or treasure. But, sir, it 
does not belong to this lofty spirit of patriotism, to submit 
‘to unyust and unconstitutional oppression ; nor 1s South 
|Carolina to be taunted with the charge of treason and re- 
_bellion, because she has the intelligence to understand her 

rigats, and the spirit to maintaim them. God has not 
planted in the breast of man a higher and a holier prin- 





and 


, are the Characteristics of slaves 


sion. Absolute submission 
every extreme of tyranny 
oaly. . 

‘The oppression of the people of South Carolina has 
been carried to an extremity wiich the most slavish pop- 


passive obedi nce to 


eration. Sir. if the ance-~- | 


ciple, than that by which he is prompted to resist oppres-| 
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iat eclongen has taken plice in the Southern > tes From | hand, by which they were inthct 
iry to century, the price of corn, lor example, m me | Ls it, then, for a sovereign State to foll her arms and 
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‘tums almost a umiorm pri , because the cost oi /'s - Stan A Stlu Ih SUuoMissive apatiy, when the loud ( lamors of 
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’ ? 7 
ithe people, whom Providence has committed to her charge, 


liug not this delu- 


» sed ; 

ior wstice! 
co 

is:on to your oreast. | prav volt. 


| It is not for me to s 


lare ascendiny to heaven 


, In tis p! ice, W hy it course Sout } 


'Carolina may deem it her duty to pursue, in this great eme 

iergency. Itis enoish to say, that she perfectly under- 

E ilk til FTO \ } she OccuUuples, ana be SU ed, 

| sir. that whatever attitude she m 5 assume, in her lil ri:ecst 

Wereign Capacity l firmly and fearlessyl maintain it, 

0 the comse pucTa Wiiat they may. ‘| ic responsibility 
Wil not rest Upon her, out upon her oppressors. 

And here, sir, 1 beg leave to offer a few remarks on the 
subject of the celebrated resolutions of Virginia and Kene 
ucky, aboutewhich much hes been recently said, in Con- 
press and out of 3 lt is not my ob tito give any Opili- 

upon these resolutions: but to show hat they re ally 
a! nd the prin s they distinctly avow 

4 ivi i iti - i to cer i acy! it ire Tre 
e! ypted by the legis! e of Aentucky, in which it 
-Sitedinat “ata tormer ¢ pO Rn. wien ceTtaln actS were 
)~& ivy € onvress, call c the ai: ia id sedition laws, whi h 
“re beved tO ve Uun_omstitution I. v the Gene ral As- 
so itnembher imterposed nor tiireatencd the adoption of 

ures, to defeat or of struct their operation within 
tue jurindiction of Kentucky.” - Wail it be pretended that 
the 'eg:-tature of Kentucky did not avow the rightto adopt 
;sucii Moosures!? Listen, sir, to iae Lenguace of the reso- 
‘datian she adopted im 170 J, a resolution drawn up by the 
Hand of j‘hom is — r-on : “ a lat the sever. l States W ho 


formed tiiat instrumen , [the Feder 
id independent, have tie 
to judge ot its infraction, and ti. 
sovereicati. 


Constitution | be ing 
sovere: /n unquestionable = riglit 
ta nucapfcation by these 
unauthortceil a fs, done under color of 
that instrument, is the rightful remedy.” I will make no 
comment On this language. K is too plain to be perverted, 
{ will barely oe that the celebrated resolutions of Virginia 
mamtain the same doctrun@, in ‘ingaage equalls exphi it, 
and that j er syivani a ‘adopted sinular resolutions at a suv- 
sequent pr 
But, sir, ip 


. case of exireme injustice and oppression, I 
will not stu 


> ts moot points of con-titutionsl construction. 





i 
' 
} 
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) : finterpose the stu 
political pestilence had passed over the land, to blast and | 


(inten ted to iMave 


| plac © the ‘ght and the obliz itiou of a covereigvu Siate to 
ld of its sovereignty 
ali i uppre Sssion, Ipon Th) ich higner 
Mr. Chairman, there is one objection to this system of 
covernmnent »rot ction, and government bounties, which I 
presented more fully than I feel war- 
nv under existing circumstances. I allude to 
its strong and inevitable tendency to corrupt one portionof 
the people, wine it oppresses and enslaves the other. Ne 
state of things con be conce;n we more unfavorable to liber- 
ty than that in which large multitudes of pe ople, embrac- 
ing entire classes of the eumeaial are taught to look hab 
itually to the Government for pecuniary aid and support. It 
is not in the na.ure of things that such a population can 
have the feelings of independem freemen. They look up 
to the Government wii an idolatrous feeling, as if the sun 
otf Heaven could not shine, or its showers full upon the 
earth without tue special interposition of that Government. 
[ have said, sir, on « former occasion, that the days of Ro- 
man liberty were numbered when the people consented to 
receive bread from tue public granaries. ‘The result was 
that the demagogues of that time secured the favor of the 
people more etlectually Ly a liberal apeaeien of the 
yram drawn trom the sub)ct proetiaa thon by the high- 
est talents, the most ex.lted patriotism, and the most 
nal services. Now, sir, wiiat is the difference im principle, 
between the distribution oi gram and the distribution of 
disguised bounties, amorinting to millions, many millions of 
dollars annually? The iatt + [ consider incomparably the 


1 ee ‘ ; : - 
vpelweenl iis ciuuzens 
grounds. 
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| 
| 
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| Pre idency itself 


worst, because of the very diszuise whic h is thrown eround 
the proceeding. But the «..! does not stop with the de- 
sradation and corruption of the people. The system tends 

also Lo corrupt the Govern ven". The enormous SUM alle 
nually taken trom the pocket= of the Southern people is, to 
all intents and purposes, a iund of corruption, by which the 


uy, at no distant period Le bought and 


ulation on earth would not eadure without a struggle. Is | Old — SF oe. -< Fa 

P . , | ante +] roi States distinctly hold on 

it to be expected, then, that freemen ance patientiy bow | Do not th eopie Of the Larus Otates distinctly he Be . 
’ +} ‘ 1 recht . i a] ; . : a " ‘Se CsI- 

and kiss the rod ef the oppressor! fF perenne , did i say!) the t ea, that they Wai not support any mam for thie #rest 


Why, sir, any one wo has the form and 
man—nay, “a beast tat 
UOZ, & Beep, a repuie—tue 


Walls discourse 
Vileot rept 


of ie ison,” ua 


Ue thet crawis upon 


| bears t! en ime of deacy who ts oj 


pOs ed. to the provectimg system? Has it not 
| been Ope ‘niv Pr J. el on t Ms) RA, aS tiv par moun! claim 
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lency! And is net this sn open avowal that the Presiden- 
*y of the United States 1s to be conferred, not upon the 
mun of the greatest talents, the purest patriotism, or the 
nist imporiant public services, but upon the man who will 
Consent and siipulate to bestow nullions of money, uncon- 
etrtionally and umighteously exacted from the pe mle of 
the South, ac a larvess to the Northern manufacturers and 


their associates? Sir, disguise a as you may, vy calling it 
a question of principle, and geueral policy, itis a mere traf- 
fic berween averice and ambition, in which it is sipalated, 


that money, fis to be obtained by extortion and plander, 
shall he viven mm exchance for political power It is noth- 
ormmcaple, fi he sale of the Roman 


reterian cohorts, for imperil donatives. If 


See 
lL. CGgiakbeCiecitt, O°) on 1 it 


emroire vy tue t 
Goneornt “ys nian ean! lrise from the VTaVe, und were 
presented as a ¢ x the Presidency, withfan avowal 
Ob cis ODPOrttl a vo tie t iil. any | Be Peet | wio* would pledve 
4 yyort ther evetem, though covered with “all 
ture,” would carry the elec- 
Under chese circumstances, | put it to; 


| 
] 
mewer me toe aenesiiIon, what os tue motive} 


i 
‘pars 


. bast n@tea ¢ 
ailettt: . ‘ 


+ ,,° 
hirgsctf tas 


Tia 
thom ul 


nuliipivens “ob es On 


saiit ety. 


rent ttitcaa TD 

winch induces the people of the tariff States to support fo: 
the Presideacy # man who wil medge himself to support 
the tarc?? ‘Te ancwer, sir, in phan English, is, mon iA 
mooey, nothing but money. UP dus be principle, it as pe 
litical bargaiaiag reduced io principle. Such, however, tsj 
t inavordadte result ef the system. “Phe moment that! 
div rymeent assuiues the rie rovuntive of intert. riny witht 
t reat pecuniary un orests. of sometv, with a view to 
change the distcroution of property, its actton becomes €s- 
St} | corrupt and Gaorrnpun y. 


various 


we now, Mr. Chairmen, gone through the 

topics I imvended to discuss, ond I will sav, 1a conclusion, 
that in all | have uttered. there has not been mangled one 
feeling of personal uakindness to any haiman being, either ip 
this jfouse or out of uw. T nave used siroaslinsuaze to be 
Sure, dutat fries been nifered “ jnore im sorrow than ta of: 
cr i pave felt it to be a solemn dutv, wineb | owed to 
my constituents and to thes nation, to expose cre unpuss 
ain} oopressive operation of ioe tar system, and to make 
oe more solemu appeal to tre justice of their oppres- 
< 

Let me then beseech the advocates of that system, in the 
nN 12 ol oui common aRmcesiors, Whose ty] od Was hil tle 
tovether as a common offic’. at tee shrine of our com 
mon liberty—iet me beseech them, all the endearmy re 
collections of our common hisiery, and by every consider 
tion that crves value to the hberty and union of tnese Stite-., 
to retrace ther steps as spec lily as possible, and relieve ; 
hisb-rfiutded and patriotic people from an unconstitutional 
ani oppressive burthen which they canaot louser bear. 
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OF FREE TRADE, ANDITS 
SPEREPY OF NATIONS. 


re the Leeds Piilesephieal and Literary Soctety, on 


By Edward Baimes, Jun. 
[ Concinded from page 300.) 


Let us turn our eves abroad. We have seen that 


great vanety of productions necessary or useful io man 
7* . 

at Posaned waorlsam our ows eerritory . beece faceee capatay C9f Loe 
arircles whish we now deem necessaries are pro lucts of 


d.-tant countries. eal only to be brought within our reach 
by forerrn commerce! here is scarcely a country on the 


free of the earth, wluch does not pour its treasures into 
ow harbors, ead wiica does not in turn receive the products 
of Enolish wadnustry. From the tev regions of Archangel 
uitofthe old continent, to Beliring’ 


- 


Tou i the whole oy " 


~ *ss¢e 
‘ "* 


continent, to ine f 


and thence. round the entire comosss of the new 
4 


rozen seas of Urec 


Man 1, our ships cuter 
almost every gulf and every port, in the pursuits of com- 
merce. We bring tar and tallow fromthe White Sea, and 
timber from Norway: we penetrate the Bultic, and bring 
tome the tron and timber of Sweden, the flax. furs, tar, and 
tallow of Russta, the fine wool of Saxony, and (so netimes) 


——————— oo 


‘takes an dlastration from a different cliss of lite: 





the corn of Poland. Holland yields us flix, cheese, spirits, 
madder, and various other productions: France affords | 
wines, brandy, and articles of taste and fiacy; Spain sends | 
us wool, wines, and fruits; Portugal also furnishes the (WO | 
last coprnodiies. We make the sweep of the Mediterrane- | 
an, and reap a luxuriant harvest of oi! and wine: from Etaly | 
we obtain silk, oil, olives, mariie, corals, pictures and sia- 
tues: from Sicily, oranges and wine: currants, from the 
Tonian Islands: figs, silk, and cotton, trom Smyrna, cotton. 
an! antiquities from Erypt. From the coast of Africa’ we! 
fetch palm oil, gold dust, ivory, tamber, and many of the 

uriosiuies of our menageries and museums, The Maurie 
tius produces sugar. The Persian Galf yeilds us silks, 
leather, and precious stones. India pours in her large tri- 
bute of raw silk, eotton, indigo, sik goods, gems, 
rice, sucar and coffee. Chima supplies every Magtis 
with and the islands of Australas 
rich and aromatic cargoes of gums and spices. The South 
Sea allords our whelers spermaceti and oi. Peru sends 
us the precious metalsof gold and silver: Chili, the useful 


shells, 
hy l aly 


ler tea; ia render their 


met.lof copper: Buenos Ayres supplies us with ludes trom! 
her well stocked pliias; Brazil with dye woods, ornamental 
woods, fruits, sugar, cotton, and gold. From the Galf of 
Mexico we bring dye-woods, mabovany, in tivo, cochineal, 
and the precious metals. Our colonies im the West Indies 
supply our vast consumption of sugar, coffee, cocoa, ram, 
and molasses. From the United States we derive the raw 
material of our most extensive manufacture, cotton wool, 
and also tobacco, rice, tar, turpentine, end ashes. Our 
Canadian colonies supply timber, staves, oil, and fish. From 
Hucsva’s By we receave the hunter's harvest of furs; 


| positively and negatively—positively, by making it much to! 


have a commerce so universal 


(tres ure maualtiplic d. 


aud | 


Banner of the Constitution, 
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the icy seas of Greenland yield to our whalers their oil, | annihilated. 


whalebone, and sealsk:n. 


So large, constant, and certain is the supply of these | of tratlic.* 


numerous commodities, that in every huckster’s shop are | 
sold, and every kitchen cousumes, the products of the far- 
thest Kast, as regularly as those which are raised at’ our 
doors. IT once obtained refreshment in the cottage of a 
small firmer, in one of thie deepest recesses of the moun- 
tains of Curmberland, and from what I saw there “I could 
not but redect on the ali-vervading power of commerce, 
winch broug at ito those 


| 
i 
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‘cluded valleys, 
the ignorant peasant, the laxuries of the most distant climes: 
he comforts himself on his sheep-walk wath a 
quid from Virginia, and is refreshed after bis day’s labor 
with an infusion of the pl.nts of China, sweetened by the 
sugar of the Indies. His rade pepper-box is tilled with the 
produce of Java; the nuuineg of Borneo is a plaything for 
his children: and his coreful spouse dresses their hurts 
with the Sperinar er of the Antaretic Ocean.’’* 

Addison, in one of tre numbers of tue Spectator, in 
which be bevitifally extibits the advantages of commerce, 
- The | 
he says, “is often the | 


and to the use of 


Soothins 


sinvie dress of a wo ian of qaalicy,”’ 
product of a hundred climates. The muif end the faa 
come tocether from different ends of the earth. The scarf; 
is sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet from be- 
neath thie pole. The brocade petticoat rises out ot the 
mines of Peru, and the diamund necklace out of the bow- 
els of Indostan.” 

Tus is this island, of which it has been said that “ it 
can make no farther advances towards a plum than to a 
sloe, and carries an apple to no greater perfection than a 
crab,” made the recepi.. le of the products and luxuries of 
the slobe, And thus is it bound to the remotest nation: 
oy the ties of selfinterest. For not only is this commerc 
Heneticial in ministerins to our comfort and gratification ; 
it cinploys aad feeds our artisans, and is the spiing of our 
nanaticturing gadusiry, No nation supplies us with its 


vroducts, without rece ing an equivalent. The manufac- 
tures of Mashiad penetrate into every quarter of the globe. 


hue Negro ol Guinea, the Exquimany of Labrador, the wan- 
ering Portar and Arcot, the Mandarin of China, end the 
Nabo> of Tiindoostan, ure all our cusiomers. Leeds, Man- 
nester, Birmingham, An l Ss! eftield supply them +) ti cloth- 
us, Weapons, utensils, nuimberless articles of use end 
Thus we incefiaitely mulaply our customers 
ind increase our resources, and thus we become mterested 
uthe peace and prosperity of the whole world. 
No nation could he blot d trom the face of the earth, 
sithout England feeline the war can rage in 
iy quarter, of which Enslond does not experience the ef- 
tects, cand whie!) our covernmment docs not hasten to termi- 
late war between brazil 
We ourselves could not 
ro to war without such inconvenience and loss to our mer- 


} 


Mita 


rinarTeent. 


void. so 


vy 3s mediation (>) this the 


ind Bucuos Ayres is on example. 


pate 


ants and manufieturers, as would make both the people 

No great pub- 

he calamiiy could happen to any country with which our 

intercourse as) considerabk : but the chord of sympathy 

would vilrate to the heart of Eneland. Our case ts the 

reverse of Ichmael's: “our hand is witk every man, and 
everv man’s han! is with us.” 

li there are uy exceptions to this rule, they are precise- 

y those countries fram which we are held aloof by com- 


Were 


nd the government slow to take offence 


mercial restrictions either on their part or on ours, 
trade universally free, there wouid be no exceptions. 

I would ask, what are the wars into which Fngland is 
at this moment the most likely to be phinged ?) They are 
those which may arise out of commercid differences, eith- 
er on our own behalf or on that of our colontes. But un- 


country 
i . 


|without legisiatuwe mnterf en 





less the colonial system were a restrictive system, or unless 
other nations attempted unjustly to mjure our NN AS 
this danger would not exist. [do not inquire whether it 
would be politic for England to renounce her colonies, or 
wholly to liberate their trade from restrictions : I merely | 
show the general principle, and that principle I maintain | 
to be, that the restrictive and monopolizing system exposes | 
a nation to frequeat quarrels and contests, which would be | 
avoided under a system of Free Trade.? 

It will be perceived that the operation of Free Trade is} 
two-fold: it tends to the general hartmony of nations both | 


their interest to agree, and negatively, by lessening the oc-| culture of intercourse with more refined nations. 


cassons of diTerence. 

I confess that in taking the case of England, IT have ta- 
ken the most fuvorable case that could be selected for my 
purpose. it is not to be supposed that many netions would 
, or conid 
rest of the world by ties so numerous, as ourselves. But the! 
principie is the same, though not the degree. 





| 


la propor! 
tion as the access to any country is free, Its commerce is_ 
I:kely to be’eatensive ; and in proportion as its cominerce’ 
extends, its ties of friendship and interest with other coun-' 
Nor can we calenlate the extent to 
Wlich commerce might be carried, if all restrictions were 


*Companion to the Lakes. 
t Adar: Smith bas weil expressed the sum of the evidence of history 
fect of commercial yealousies mn provoking imternation ’ 
* Nations uave been tanzot,” savs he, “ that their interest con- 
galltheir netghbers. Lach nation has been made to 
mus eve apon the prosperity of all the vations with 
and to consider their gain as its own loss. Commerce, 
whieh ougui naturally to be among nations, as among individuals. a 
bond of union and inendship, has become the mest fertile source of dis- 
cord and auosity. The capricious ambiion of kings and ministers 
bas not daring the present and the preceding ceutary, been more faial 


as the ei il con- 


tests t— 
sistedd in beggar 
look with an my, 
which it trades, 
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.We know that in our country every fac'lity 
given to travelling and .o carriage causes a great increase 
We know thai wherever a port is declared free 
in any part of the world, tride accumulates im it mM a re- 
markable manner.t And} have no doubt that the gener- 
al establishment of Freo Ti ce wo 'd increase a hundred 
or a thousand fold the conucerce ot the glove. Inthe same 
proportion would tac totes to harmony ond trenquiliity 
be ithe reased, and ihe ovca TS of war ain inished. 

I do not wish to con. .4 tat a umiversal system of Pree 
Trade would leave all ous ries open to competition with 
euch other im manufac’ and every kind of produce, 
That this micht cause | ies 
inan artincral stite of so cet 
that | am not considering v2 should be done in an arti- 
femal stete of things. Juco is @ mature! state the effoet 
would only be just what ke 1] roe within the lineats ofa 

like Enclind, wher © thal ures of different 
towns and counues Cotpete with each otler, but never 
hostilitv, and whe ty always adjust themvelves 

Under a system of Free 
d the greatest antages 

t llence of ifs productions, 

And it 

shoul be so: 


mvenince to sore, UW adopted 
i do not deny; for I repeat 


cause 
Trade, that coumry whic. b ud 
few trade, by the number ar! e 
would be the grestest 
of mankind that it 


is for the imterest 
the larvest population 


, , 
iii i. 


ought toexist Where there a et) e best meuus of maintain- 
mg them. Ft as an absui and most pernicious error to 
suppose that one country .2 lured by the prosperity of 


another, ‘The richer and no pulous a couniev is, the 
better is WM to su much of 
its abundance must overflow apon its neyrhboers. As the 
land rendered more valu+b'e near a populous city, so 
would every neighboring cowath, Le enriched from 
mere contiguity to an opulent uo tren, 

[ have thus answered the on'y ojections that IT cen an- 
ticipate to my principle, that bree Trade bas a tencden y 
to promote pacific and triendly ¢ 


Tre 


customer oUodine countries: 


Is 


iis 


‘dtioms among the nations 


of the work. | proceed to ? mm. cond e| iss at e ites is 
which I asennbe to Free Trace, n mely, its teaden:y to 


diffuse the light of civilization aud ruc religion over Wu 
whole earth. 

A moment's reflection will “vy to my bearers that I 
am enterma ona lorge and tertile Hela, where mteresiing 
fucts lie thickly strown, and where crease 
concerning matters of vast Import poo en 
[ intend to be brief, principally ber wa. 
wel! known, and the 
would be useless to do more than just iw ay 
of thougit in your minds. 

Need J, in this commercial town—need T, in the pre- 
seut day, when commerce has done so rene, for the world 
—need I, Lefore tus Literary Socieiy, to whom the bis- 
tory of ancient tues is familiar—nee’ J point out the 
wide spreading and potent influence of # great commer- 
cial state on the rest of the world?) If t alinde to these 
facts, i Is not to inform your minds, but oulv ‘o bring the 
frets to your recollection, that you may pereive the force 
of my argument. 

There is scarcely a nation of antiquity which did not 
owe is civilization to the intiuence of the f) eijners, who 
were generally brought to its shores either «re. ‘ly im the 
pursail of commerce, or at least by meuns of vesscls em- 
pioyed in trade, When Egypt and Phesnici+ were highly 
civilized, Greece, lialy, and the whole of kurcpe were in- 
volved in the depth of barbarism. Yet from the \wo former 
countrics went out Cecrops, Cadmus, and the principal 
lawgivers of the Greek republics. The trade oe: Tyre, 
Carthage, and Egypt was the chief means of civ'''zing the 
countries on the shores of the Mediterranean. ‘Lhe active 
intercourse armonsst the Greeks of Greece Proj. r, Asia 
Minor, Magna Grceia, Sicily, and the Levant, wonderfully 
accelerated the mare of civilization, Their lawgivers, p!i- 
losophers, anc literati were nearly all travellers, sevc ra) of 
whom visited o ier countries for mercaniile purposes, and 
several from a mere love of science and useful knowiodge 
I may mention, amongst the most distinguished of t' ose 
who, after years spent in travelling, brought back the 
sciences, arts, and letters of Egypt and the East to teecir 
native countries, Solon, Pythagoras, Herodotus, Plato, and 
Xenophon. 

Tle histery of the world leads us to conclude that civi- 
lization is of extremely slow growth, except under the 
What 
nvtion can be menuoned, wuich advanced beyond barba- 
risin by its inherent tendency to improvement? Where do 
we find the arts and scrences springing up as indigenous to 
the soil? The useful and tine arts, and most of the sci- 


s] 


ble speculatious 
Yot 
-the faets are so 
that it 
‘ken the trains 


Pemselves, 


mlerences sO «e -VIONsS, 


" ’ x . . 
be bound to the) ences, may be traced back trom empire to empire, from 


shore to shore, till their origin is lost in remote antiquity 
jut we can no where find a community of barbarians 
formimg for themselves a government and laws, establish- 
ing social order, resorting to agriculture, commerce, ond 
inanufactures, superaddig letters ond the fine arts to the 
useful arts, and thus proceeding in their upward progress 


to the elevation of a civilized state, without having re- 


ceived the seeds of mmprovement from a foreien land. On 
the contrary, We see savage nations continumg for cent. 
ries in their native forests, as barren and unchanged as the 
bogs and marshes around therm, whose Stagnancy chokes 
every tendency of nature to improvement, and makes them 
the scene of feculence, putrefaction, and disease. Nature 
seems to shun and avhor uniformity: trees and plants will 
not long flourish without a change of soil ; animals degep- 


* The formation of the Stockton and Darlington Railway has increased 


to the repose of Eur ype, than the impertinent jealoasy of merchants and the number of wav ellers and the amount of business on that lime more 
manufacturers.” —/njuiry into the Nature and Causes of the Health of than tenfold. 


Natwes; by ddam smus, L. L. DB. Bovis 1V., chap. Ul. | 


t bk. g. Leghorn, Genoa, Cadiz, Trieste, Singapore. 
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ere where there is no mixture of | sists and the human 
species deteriorates both corporeal!,; aa? mentally, when 
any of its tribes shut themselves out fron intercourse with 
the rest of the world, and continue fF ave to age amidst 
the sume scenes, inheriting the same ideas and preyndice 

an. tronsmittins the . 


sume drpeases. vices. and supersti- 


, 


- ~— LIT ec a 
- 





On the other hand. an uncivil 


en people who are 
visited by fore:zners in the way of 


mpnerce, and some 


of Whom in turn visit distent countyies, nrinifest the be-| 
nical effects of this intercourse in mouy striking wavs. |: 
se eur miele ts ure exit . an | Siid* ned by de slits PS | 
with nen of differeat Lurrnage and iar aers: their ecuri-! 
oly t aroused by every thing new brought under their | 
eves: hey loag for anv objects of use orpament or luxury, 
wach tey do not themselves HOSS SS fn visitins ciher, 


co mlries they Hpserve 


from ther 


} . 
iwonaben 


. ‘ in 

usages ail eq OWT, 
' 4? 

‘ed to reflect ou the ce 


iemot 


—— ot 


and are tierce ovinda 


} ry 4, " G } j ‘ . - } | aus 
eon. ave anita ve ter = sovern’ ent, betler institu. 


, : '¥ : , D nee ' 
throms, mow uae delpohtial amusement . a snlendid architec. 
tire, CIE Fall « loti, useful machin $s, ae revnements of 
es a ; i 9 : e ' 
Po try eit rusic ft iw sper ili tons q)! » | sophy, and per 


hy AOS 4 religon -hame the 
oO .vn. Th is awheol ome disturbance ] vy 


their dormoan freulites are 


which puts to rrossness of ther 
"nto ther 1ded 
ATcil 


edto he contemplation of 


tie ne, ies ac \\ CQ: 
biroarism 

wiueh they 
thi.aye 
ashamed of 
career of 
pr videst hy 


mders presented "sy the sloth of! 
iS 4akea ot: they desire +o > ossess the thing 


stray 


; for them those 


abur, am e@;: they become 


ion: a * vy Sturt i iit 
may one ict them to the | 


tev gladly exe o 
have an 
comedy! 
une ‘hilt W ach 
‘ights of 


tier wust 
‘ 


sx pChce power, m 


ani: _lory. 
i 


Phas at was fat Atheas and th reek repnblics— | 
Crus that toes i$, icishime colonies on shores of 41a 
Minor, Afries, Tk'y, and Sicily, sprun ur from the con-! 
dition of lawless sirbarmans, to give mode's to all future} 
aoe: in arts and literature, | 

We know too Lite of the ancient nations of the East, to! 
speak with conttlece of the sources of wealt! rom 
rinvement. Bat thee ys undoubted autho ty for assertin 


teat there com vere 
e riv iv riod Some 


n } Wi 


bust bave been extensive “oma very 
moimting 
ce, must 
; erly the 

not, 


i ihe species of which the 
ACOs 
h from the 
commerce of 


made tw the Mos: ic orann 
of Australasia -t! 


’ ' . . 
nthe Eest, and ve 


4 . P ’ 
“Pe Carte isiands 
tre Arhe wr as} 


his heen supposed, the produce of Arabia.* icon r before | 
the Christian era oan tens; commerce Was cu cred on 
by the Arabs and Ezynians with India and Ch na -y sea, 
and bv ike Persians with the same countries by on The 


spices, Gams, sks, gold, precious stones, and ot .er valua- 
ble comimotities wich tonstitated the luxuries of ‘ore, 
‘Tyre, aad Co rthage, wee brought from Intia : id “‘hma 
through the ports of the Red Sea and the Pers an ‘iulf. 
The same corrnerce errched the Arabs in the ‘0. :ish- 


ing days of the Caliphs, constituted the commerce! ! g-oat- 
ness of Atexandria throuch so many ages, stimn ‘tec tie 
commerce ol tte j 
the enierprise 
New W rid, 

Tredia. 

The Roman Empire had its feeble origin in a bine of 
foreign settlers : it decteed its civilization from the {.reipa- 
ers whom it sulded : and the boundless wealth and fix: 
wich characterized the period d its universal dornini 
were created bythe joint contriiitions of all people. an ! 
climes, which, bang united underone sway by the prowe 
of the conquerors poured ther troute and their com: er. 
into the imetropois of the world In the height « ¢t 
Roman power, the commerce of the Mediterranean w_: 
momense, and an unrestrained :mercourse existed amon’ 
the countries of Lurope, Asia, nd Africa. It wae b 
means of foreign arts and foreng intercourse, then, ih: 
so many barbarous nations were aiidenly raised into civil. 
ity and refinement, and the plaiasof [raly, Gaal, and Asia 
covered with those magnificent aties, which centuric®: of 
war and barbarism have not been able entirely to sweep 
from their surface 

[ scarcely need remind you thit the states in which te 
first dawninge of inellectual lightappeared after the gloom! 
of the Mildie ages, were prectely those which had ene! 
gaged the most actively in fureim trade. Venice, Genoa, 
Pica, Florence, and Amali restored the literature and a's 
of Italy and the werld. Flanders and the Hanse ‘Towns! 
became their rivals equally in smmerce and intelectual 
improvement. i olland foilowedin the same distin saished 
course. France anj Sprin bal extensive trade m_ the 
Me literranean ; and the former dso in the north of Europe. 
The countries which were lastin the general march of, 
lunprovement were those the firthest removed from com- 
mercial intercourse. 

A desire to extend their canmerce led to the bold ef-| 
forts made by Spain an] Portygal, at the close of the fit. 
teenth century, to perfect the gouraphy of the world. It 


ftalian repubhes, and ultima! 
vineh led Spiniards to discover 
ard the Portuenese to find the new 


the the 


rout to 





' 
| 


was the gol len vision of the tade of India that unfurled 
the saul and conducted the sublime enterprise of Colum-' 


bus. The same object annnatel the eiforts of Dona Henry 

of Portugal, Vasco de Gama, atd Seastian Cabot in a dif- 
ferent direction, and led to tie discovery of the route to, 
the East by the Cape of Good Hope, and of Brazil. 
discoveries of the Engiisin navig.tors 


he | 
_ from the time of Sir 
Walter Raterch to thai of Cupain C ‘ook. are to be ascrib- 
el more or directly to the influence of trade ; and 
those of the Dutch nay:gatorsmay be attributed wholly to, 
that cause. It is true that the sovereigns who sent out 
expeditions about the time of the discovery of America, 
were influenced by the ambition of obtaining colonies ; 


* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery—Dr. Lardoer’s Cabinet 
€yclopeedia, chapter 1x. 


less 


‘them into a kindly soil, and afforded them careful shelter. 


mercial situation—her unequalled advantages for manutac- 


| country. 


| Suits, 
ius essentially improved the agric 


Banner of the Constitution, 
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on te chiel tales of these pe must necessarily con- | 
“ist intheir commerce, which wasth 
those great enterprises. 

And here let me press upon you the consideration, 
to the grasping spirit Gi monopoly wiich closed 


refure the main | sain oi | 
thiat 


ie Vast 


mercial intercourse of these colonies with England 
the Peniasular War, gave them that taste for h: 
ifterwards led them to throw off the yoke of Spain. 
eo to my purpose to mention that several of the tnen who | 
took the most active in effectunys these revolution-, 
especially the great Liberator, Sunon Bolivar, had travel- 
led in England and Europe, 


during | 
ermy which |! 


I: i= | 


nurt 
4 


and there learned to deiest 
the system of bondage under which the Spanish colonies 
suffered. 

I have been led, by mentioning the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, to anticipate the order of tine. Our own country, 
as bem the greatest cummmercial state that ever had exist- 
ence, demands our particular awention. I already 
given some idea of the vast extent of Unglish commerce. 
Exalted as Britain now ts in civilization, wealth, and pow- 
er, | may say she lias nothing which she did not at first 
receive from her mtercourse with other countries. The va- 
rious manufactures in which she now outstrips the whole 
world, and which are a gran! source of her riches, were 
brougit to her from Flanders, Holland, France, and India. 
She gave birth to none of them: but when they were trans- 
planted from their former seats, either by the rude hand of 
war or persecution, or by gentler appliances, she received 


have 


The industry and energy of her people—the freedom and 
general stability of her government—her excellent com- 
tures, in tue abundance of fuel, metals, and streams—her 
freat maritime power, which was at once an effect and a 
cause of her extensive commerce—all these have combin- 
d to nurse up her manufacturing and commercial great- 
“ess beyond any example of ancieat or modern times. | 
wed not say that commerce has enriched and refined this 
Hier progress in philosophy, letcers, and the ele- 
» acies of civilized life, has kept pace with the extension of 
her trade. ‘This would alone furnish a presumption that 
conmerce has been a chief cause of our advancement in 
civ lization. ‘The concurrence of the same cause and ef- 
in all other distinguished commerciul states converts 
he presumption into certaimiy. Tr ide creates riches: and 
riches afford botit the leisure to cultivate imteliectual pur- 
ind the means of patronizing the fine arts. Trade 
ulture of England, and 
vathy augiented her population. Ltself deriving 
vad stability from a considera exient of fertiic 
sou, it nasainply repaid the obligation, by providing a great- 
er nanber of cousumers for the produce of agriculture, and 
affording the means of carrying cultivation to an unequal- 
led decree of perfection. A mere addition to the numbers 
of a p ople tends to forward every species of nmprovement 
that depen ts upon the physical and intellectual energies of 
mon. it: fectlitates the division of labor, without which no 
art can be brought to perfection; it ailfords the various sti- 
muli of exam; ile, , competition, and emulation to the ener- 
gies of indi iduals, and brings many objects within the reach 
of combined efforts which solitary exertion could never ac- 
complish. 

it dves not come within the object of this paper to trace 
more minuteiy eyther the commercial history of Pugland or the 
growth of its civilization. The connexion between those things 
Is too evident, aud too universally admitted, to need further! 
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at the na- 
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have all been indebted tor the erizin of 
‘atness tu external causes—to the lignt end 
ve trom with: aud { bave also showe, tuat the ad- 
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| is age Ce f a} pecous where it hes heea she ues “hen repressed py 
7C¢ ¢as ii he Mould On WUT WY elup res—il tev nad , . ns 
-_ ' | j , Ls J a , | Festriet Is, We NAVE seen it avoid t st fertile and bes 't- 
ne ‘ < | re > . 7) < rigour * bee { , 7 ? Ti " ‘s } V6 re ; ‘ ‘ 
for th ist three centure een Opeth to The Couner i 7 ‘ 1 Whilst tt bas estabip ted it ‘ ad pre por 4 

! ' a . 

, tne world, instead of being fettered by the yyves ol a sel- ' east livoratie pisces where if enjoved tre Lut bow 
. . ! - . . , . j . 
fish. short-sighted. and de so le tvrathiiy, BR it trat they} simul @ stock of tndustry ; nd enterprise hos beeg suffterent to 
would have been fir other than they now are-—that they t foundations of fiowrisi.ng stot s. with the ard ef the © 
wonld have been much more VOTREO is and wealtny, their | Ze priveipe of free commerce: A port on a smal barren 

i 
a i alas , eve nant cn nail — ot " > 
soil better cultivated, their novie harvours teemime with = © every Vessel Is We'coined, Were every scuct ts al 
' * ot »seil, and every buwer to buoe, bas more attroeetions 
— and the moral and politcal condition of their bey ; ee % x or = 
t 2 | titi tie harbors of the largest empires when set rored with 
people incomparally nigner—thnere cannot ve a Moment > i : ee 
ms " cus oOm-rouses and protiroitius. fr was Free Trade that rear- 
doubt. What can be imagimed more certain to repress} oo), et pe ah ce eateietaal 
. ie rie ors Of fyre upon a miserable tslet.—that fitise 
oe " ' + . " . * st? r’ ‘ bad > 4 . ° Oj rat Tt’ : ry t, ‘ , [ . : 
any renagenm y tiie \ roeriit have LO PDP OVCuIOCIEL, Ciba Lebets | ge,, iat . ~ bnwra oo the mist of the sandy cesert.—ti t 
. » i saan | age os o . " . tru “. j - . y , 
tveir intercourse suould ve restricts d to such bt COUNLTV AS | heap t the siorile Paiaces and churches of Veatce or the shoa!ls 
\ . - } j — i Bes ; . eit ies a ' - ‘ e . . 
Spain, an | tiiat they should pe siut out trom iil ATOW= | wihiiend P ‘y rise aboewe the suriace of the Auriane.—tnat 
' . . 4 ' ’ : ° - . ° ~ 
ledge of the politics and literature of Europe, except what) fixed weal: wud letters ou the frowuing rocks of Avwalli,— - 
+} g ; “a . ' . } . cf j ; ‘ arate ; ; lian ? 
passed through the small sieve of monkish censorships and | that so everiiied the uawholsome marshes of Helland verth 
‘ ' ] es and ihaluteant feat > fatter buy ir wo Ps 
m julsitlions , It seems more than probable that the come | riches Me fee itants, tha: the la r buslt their une erty ‘1D 
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plies. and encroached on the dumeam of the oceau. 1 aclonit 


is Hot absomutelyv free in al! 
y more .ree trow sh chi 
y CouUuGtiries ; 


that trade w ; hut it wos 
‘s of cod than 9 the enr- 
aud io proportion to its 


a eP pr! Ices 
ide east 

froedom was ge- 
iv ts . 
that trade 
poor countries would 


wera SUCCESS. Mav we uot assert wrh en’ 
had been absolutely 
have been made rich 


tries would have increased in opulence 


sndenes, 
free, MmAauy 
rich eoun- 


Te on | 
aud ugiversatts 

aad the 
fee-th: baroare us 
oations 
? 


Af many 
uattons would have been eivilized. and the eivi'ized 
would have made still further progress in refinement ?—that 
many desolating wars would have been avowed, aud that the 
wor!d would net now have been so full of — aud so 
divided by hetred and jealousy, as it actually is? 

‘Thus much for the experieuce of past times. Let us apply 
thre loooome it tesches us to the future. IT! sommerce has becn 
ihe principal means of civilaiug nations in former ares, we 
must look to tas the siest powerful ageut m reclatmiog the 
countries that yet lie tw barbarism. And if it is most operat ve 
«where its most free, we may infer that its absolute freédom 
would be infigitely beneficial to the homan cace. 

It is chilling to refleet how large a part of our species is at 
this moment lyiog io barbarem and seperstijon, bow imaper- 
feetly other paris ere civilized, and bew the most prosperous 
apd eniightened vations are divided by mutual jéslousies. — tz- 
vorapee and wieckeduess, which are never sep tited, reign 
despoticaliv over by far the greatest portion cf the giehe. 
“The dark places of the earth are fuil of the 
ervelty”. I ferventiv hope. aud as confidentiy believe. that this 
will not always be the coo. tiva of our species. | trast the 
dav-sp: ing will yet arise upon m ay nations who are now in- 
volved in the gioom of a mental and spiritual midnight. It is 
my coavicuon that science and ictters, the useful aud the fue 
arts, will penetrate the remotest parts of the earth—that trath 
wil! gain the asceadency over error—that tae Almighty Crestor 
of the world will be more koown, acknowledged, and obeyed 
bv his creatures than he sow is. 

I think the symptoms of improvement are already apparent, 
aud that there are strong grounds to expect its sieady advance. 
The effects of the press, io extending and perpetuating kuow- 
ledge, can searcely he tow highly estimated. Books are now 
circulated in every known lauquage, and every vessel that 
sails from the civilized perts of the earth to the un: olichteved, 
might be made the bearer of these insiruments of knowledge. 

he utility of a free and extensive commerce is then obvious, 
in couveying civilized men, aud books, which are the repost- 
tories of knowledge, over the whole worid. It ts tive that 
philanthropy aud religion may do something—mav do much, 
by expeditions undertaken frow motives o° ‘ty auu benevo- 
lence to the regions of superstitiou ; bus as st not obvious that 
ecommerce has been. is, and is likely tobe he most powerful 


habnetions of 


aent of benevolence? How few. alas! would be tue sails 
that traversed the ecean, if there were none but th oe vheb 
henevolence sent forth! Commeree, on the other hand. with 


as many Wings and as many tongues 45 the poet has aseribed to 
Fane, flies with unwearied activity over all lands— 





Maltiplici populos sermone replebat 
Gaucens. 

As she collects, 

* Dr. Adam Smith savs—** 

they have opened their ports 


she may also seatter. Though set in motion 
Every town and country, in proportion as 
yall nations, mstead of bern £ tuned by 
this free trade, as the principles on ae Commercial system would lead us 
io expect, have been enr che doby it. Though there are in t urape, In 
deed, a few towns which in sume respects deserve the name of free 
ports, there is ae country which does so. Holland, perhaps. ap proacn- 
es the nearest to this character of any, though still very re ‘mote frow it; 

and Holland, it is acknowledged, uot only derives its whole weaith, bat 
&@ great part of its necessary subsistence, from foreign trade." — Wealth 
of Nations, book wv, chap. iu 
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tt is to Commere owe 


VEiZe0 mead ail Liwlis comparalive bv Darvarous. 


b Sitit tiis bani mead tor he yes } pats 4 triae are j oats d app lis 
f igose Who mvadce the 1 riiories ol izuera ce. iu Litis tip 
we muy consider the Briiish seltlicawewls we buaia, Alrica, auc lee 
fa erica 
fl eould not exeuse myself if. in treating of the spre rd of civil | 
} tron. amd Of tue future beneblils lo beadersved imou cotuerce, 
j pyitis fe reier tote astouishiuy Cli Des btu tht) POVeCHICHLs | 
ry doobtate sears tw enV OF Lae is Gis ©) south Sen, | 
by weans of Chaitian Missionaries. ‘Tuese ev ourcs ave ber Tare 
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if j > Toarous Dattoelis recui doi tue atbils OF ibatikina 
i'l - Is the west UNCkCepligk ane eviuncuce lu prave tliat tiie 
Tii.! mis of S@Verds CUlbsidetalic ts his, Wi, tess clad iwea 
t\ ears since, iWived iis lie jriead ice ot tue pi Uso 5S: ALU LiUtindiest 
ar biltitis, id oF Lie Worst sices al i Cruciies vl sav ize hile, 
heve been cutesy reclaimed tvum Welt avuainations, have 
a>siitii€ cba lgctediis, GieGss, dlith Us | Lurepeans, 2ud Wiilisi 
th. j s tiie LON, Als puoWweriuiy lsplay ths sprite { Lliri>- 


ti ‘i 4 . i i a8 | ! itis du til i >a 4 saci Ville bidali 


Virual, bul o8 ui 


‘ ' 
mwve stl 


auchority oi 


iive—eol porous Whose characters aud taicills 


picion, aba they are ot vier ly «asserted 


neralilics, Dul prove dobby tuuumeralie dei tits Which 


ael li presentaltou or doubt. fi Guc iact be tmere Couviiuc- 
Ine than another, tas, perhaps. uot that tiey have abatiaunce 
’ r nielis cud their gaaou sacrifices, bat Taal toe teu have 
rovuquished thew Daotis of indwecoi, gross, aad brulai setisu 1 
ity, pi ue longer treat their wWoeuict us Worse tia siaves, bul 
pow tive each moa wilh tis vwu wie. am virtue aud purity, 
d ; trent be ner wilh tue Phong vyand cuure 5 Warical his) > 
Weoeimcu Ce accusioiice te reece. 

faa peper read betere ine Sociciy duriag the present Session. 
the jearned authwus ¢ pressed tis Optus Unal whe Moussivtuiartes 
had doue tess to christicnase tha wo civ inde tue batiods Wihom 
they had retormed. ‘Phe Siissiouartes theuiscives, however, are 
Un iil busy ol Opinion cabal thi \ eiviiigca ouly vs Christidtlz 
Ing. plies Assert (hal Ge tuipircssivg Wihhitever Was tidue ou 
the lubuis or meorais Of the savages. Unt Their mods were 
ay ‘ned to the great uliis oF i ion. bis Was tue spark 


the il itu Wiiacrstano 
ul 


luminated 


Wiliich iifst lips, ald chabicu 


see Dol Asu0d, tvut the e 


merety the U Chichi Ales 1- 
oO ence ot social VIiaer, aud Vi tiie CUUlivils Ald GLCChLiIcs Ui 
ci ved lite. 
— . 
it is contrary to the Laws of this Society to diseuss the sub- 
rT Ct ot religion: bu l j thd ft is botirvezu rio speak of fei 
J ‘ ; telling 1 Hida bi ta thet ge APaete ft i ‘ ‘ 
fien 48 au agent in civilization, oF lo baayy Liat tach tay be 
jniilueaced by btipher motives aud sprupgs ob at tog that any 


ul " 
couuectedd witb temporal interes {s. Lou id tave been uiere de- 


Sivous of expressby my Open op this great phenomevon tn 
the higtery of the worid, becuse mauy whe dcem theirs: ives 
}) Hosoplhe rs have, in a Spirit tie test uuph WSOP uiCal, Ss phicd 


fie evidence pres nied to them of facts lor whicu ov Laer owu 
ies They id Det account, 

but how du these tacts bear on ts subject ? 
‘tiributed the very discovery of te is: 
ati iis oy the 


Tt ip cou 
In this way— 


> . 
j aft ithe 


sustrulscults of Commerce 


I unve 
ce 


tnds ot the 
tn te commerce 5 


by merchanui ships visiting those distautsheres, that ite Missioua- 
ries were taken out, aud live since beep supplied Wilh HeCessi 


ries trom europe. | proce ed to arpue thal Lite eATCHSIVE Is 
the connexion between Europe aud the islands of tie 
and the more active the imte at 
Other, the rapadly wili the i ght 
Riv spr ad amougst them. | think it is 


Pp Cie O)»—j eau were cere red NV ith stlitis, t Kcbauy ta 


jitsin 
Puce, 
thase isiands with staat, 
kKuewledge aud reli 
ovVvious that uo the 
ihe pro- 


rc ourse 


mierre oi 


duets Ol its imuuMmerable is. (Mas, their uetural fesvurces would 
Soou tbe develope a, aud them commuuties of huii-starved si 
vaves aud cannibals would ve riised to the Condition of civil 


ized States. Can there be a aout that any r strictions placed 
ou that mterecurse would make tuen Hip. OVeinent ore S.a0w 
and uncertain?) And who shail presume to sey what may be 


the future destiny of that dnmense 
Juunuvered Couste! 
reluned, aud 


Areby { lage, where Lice ts 


Mmtous of Sortous states, Cachl as 
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tue PC pubsics vl aucienul 


spice ior 
extensive, 
Gieece! 

i have 
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I pivik 


CcConne 


l.Ustrivous ds 
said that [do not apply my priuciples to any particu- 
ib aa ariilicial state ot 
sla may be consid: red to be iu 
aud ot wil 
should like to appeal to th: 

whether the systems of restric: 
tions and pronioimiogs, hely lo promote the 
prosperity, peace, aud iutellectual Hhprevernmont ol Lise Cius- 


icut as the wiauds ol 
a mt Wilhoul 
restrictions, | 
any plan man, 


socuery. 
ival slate, 
COUlse pout ex uercial 


ti &-» eit 


Coma wl 
ree 
would be uiost | 


Mk st Use 


"y 
principtes ot Llrace. 


or 


powe ‘hui spriug Of seli-inier sft, ©Oulimerce ib. “y be made | istauuds, several thous: imd mi les off, to forming them among 
cular liking to that of ‘Tong 


iurepe is ivom America, winist it had a mortal batved for that 
of Oahu, almost within sig 


troduction of tue 


hemescelves 


FOLITICAL SCONOMT. 





The Govermacat of Hawau might take a paru- 
taboo. se parated us far trom it as 


nt; and at moiglt bind its sulyy cts to 
ide with the former, whilst it erected a chevaur de frise v. 
usioun-Douses agaist the productions of the latter. ‘Phe iw- 
the spade aight be prolubited up 
people should comsteuct thei 


‘ 


oom aud 
severest penalties, iest ihe 
vue tn ition s at a thore bUIDGUdly rapid speed theca a! 
presemt, or starve tne ir population by ¢ ultivating the soil more 


ier line 


ioihs 


si.Y¥. Aud thus they uucght be shown at every step couira- 
“wing Mature, coocking the progress of art, indulging a short 





pile do auc pPillsul Jeamrousy, vel blessing their stars that they 
re plain practical men, and know nothing of portions economy 
l have atready itleawpled to snow that the intellectual ad 


Vanceibeut of Da lous ts pee rally iu proportion Lo their prowth 
altti, Auy system, therelore, 
siech woud retard the latter, must equ itly huapede the former. 
iifthe tatetlectaal noprovemeut of vations How UucIVilized 
nould be mopeded, their woral improvemeut would be alicet- 
ed wlkemoovnver. "The waxtim that * igoorance ts the mother 
if devotion,” es founded im cratt and falsehoud. The poctical uo- 
tlou that rustic igaorance is favorable to inuecence aud lonesty, 
seers to tie lo ve equanty remote from the truth. ‘Phe ound aod 
eart of man are vel balurady so prove to virtue, that 
vice is artincraily tuplooted, the truits of the life will be good. 
Viany eulertaia just the opposite opinion. TL may 
hink with ibew; bat as the express declaration of iny views 
u thus subject anight be cousidered as entering on the 
deu theme of veligion, Pshau content myself wiih saying that | 
eleve mitelieciual cainvatiou to be favorabie both to religion 
mit believing, also, that truth ts omaipotent, and will 
prevail, Lapprehead that the cultivation of the human uucer- 
Janding, and the merease of knowledge, must be of essential 
idvantege to the cause of truth throughout the world. TP wou 
court discussion ation on all subjects, and uot less 
any other. * Phat the soul te 
good.” " At all events, it wall not te 
races which have been established 
‘hristendem arc stpertor to these whieh reign to Polyvoesia, 
cud that the inhatitauts of the latter could scarcely change toi 
he worse. 


ia 6otrade, We aud populatiotu, 
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rd wavestyy, 
momera's and reigien than on 
Without kKnowleage 
disputed that the 
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is LOT 
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I have now submitted to you the considerations which lead 
me to heheve that the pr role < of ree Trade are highly 1aVOr- 
bie to the mterests of mo oukind. 
jl have endeavored ow. by way of introduetion, that 
tree Trade is eminen! mndueive to the wealth and ; rosper 
ity of mations, and thet the objections made to it, by those wii 
) order to protect domestic on yn 


fay 


would shackle commer 


‘re founded in error. | ve further shown, that the Mora} 
fuduence of Free Trace ic excellent; that am tends to unite 
ree vations of the world in »eacefal and friendly relations, by 


he powerfal tie of self eest: that. if generally estalbtished, 
ttwould remove many of Cie oceastons of war: that commerce 
ely to be, the chief instrument in 
t bas ever heen the most flourtstung., 
Cects. where it has been the m: 
nonoles and restrictions have beeu # 
fon al oppression; and that Free 

“hastening the spread of civil 
zation, and the moral and rel Kivus moprovement vi our spe- 
cles. 

If in any of these views fam mistaken, I respectfully invite 
‘he correction of ang Member of this Soctety. 

ii, ou tne other hand, ny views are correct, my Paper may 
possibly remove some prejudices, and convince mny hearers that 
Free ‘Trade is not, as it hos been characterized in sweeping 
MM Uuage., a se useless and heartless theory. butisa just, reaseu 
able, benevolent, and philanthrepie principle. and thatat beau- 
tiluily lilustrates on a large scale the saylog ot the poci— 


has heen in all ages, and is |) 
cavilizing manktod: that 

ud most beueficial in its « 
that Ccommerctal m: 
truitiul source of war 
Prace would have the efiect « 


pel 
ifee . 


ani 


"True sell-love and secial are the same.” 
There are two points whicn have not been discussed in thi: 
aper, from an apprehension that they might be thought to bear 
toe closely onthe practical measures now vader publie discussion, 
buton whieh the author may be permitted here to express an 
opinion. fle believes, Ist, that taxation affords no ground for 
the upposing of dunes on foreign commodities, by way of pro 
tection te the home producer, except where similar commodi 
ties produced at bome are burdeved with special taxes; and Jd, 
that the benefits of Free Trade do not Wholly depend on th 
reciprocation of the system by other countries; but that Free 
‘Trade would be benetictal te a pation, even though all othe: 
nations persevered in a system ef restreetions. The first of 
these posiiens is clearly established hy Ricardo, in his pam 
piiiet * On Protection to Agriculture :” and the second is proved 


P 





ters ol islands. Swuilt 


vever compesed a Keener sarcasm on 
the foi iy vl goveraments, than be might have doue by app 
meg thé coumercial zulatious of the countries of the Un ‘i | 


V\ orld to the em oryo states of the South ea. 
Wo them qua 


would be 


lie might have 


she rrelung with their neilibors, 


conneXtow very proftaole, and formuog alliances 
wiih tsiauds thousauds of tulics dtsiaupt, with w lpentaa Mmiercoufree 
was difficult and expensive. He un,hi have exhibited them | 
SOI “ately forbidding the umportation of iron, because it would 


> 


throw out of work some dezeus of persons Whe wrorght tu 
bi be i—rTelusipg to receive tow or cuus sior the imanoulecture 
ol ther re pres il Salts, TLE pre ie ring to make ihem of the 
tragi t Kk of their agative trees, lest th ¥ oud injure their 
a ‘ Hi idierest .—choosing Dad COcOGanuUtL of frouta remote 
Is inti, i ver liahng mod trom acoblipueu ts! Di —sinvihs oul} 
Coiwmyp very Darren siolces lor CO wiles, taqh tenga me tihewue- 
s ‘Cs to! er be ce. though ti) ‘ aud ior itiMice as 
n bh of tin WH produchOns as Was Hocessarvim—aaid ry 

5 s ra mM poerheatar arhieles 10 ie Vesscis or Canoes 
ol vic Lu wleand wits f id teem 
i ' : pro Ms, Might oe shown vegiecting these 
a MilLeages, mi cCouieeuoe ts iti tog ” econ imeetihu 
i ‘ be lorei2u aLlicies of m iacture. An- 
Or i \ { face Was sterile, UT Wi.dse bowWwe's were 
men iu TL mignt we « ' if uit Cis | 
cou . ' - nulact ts td raisin Ou lis OWD 
surtace the | Wien if mignt hese obthined at Hall the eost 
from tts peig the Soctety Islands might become unsecia- 
bie > the a tare J I. us J te CISVMIC S «& ui they hited } rete 
forming political aud commercial relations with the Sandwich 

*See P. ly nesi in Researches, by the Rev. Wm 


+ ~ ? 


Pluss Polyae sian Kesearches 


'e'gowlere by the same distinguished 


with whom a close ' 


ee Dr Philip's Researches in Seuth Africe s eealieins tev. William 


economist, by Professo: 
Maceulloch, in the article © Politiea! EB conomy,” in the Supple- 
incat to the Lacyclopedia Britannica, and by other writers. 


AN ACT to authorize the Survevors, under the direction of the Ser. 
} reli ry of t "Treasuy vy. to euro) and beense ships or Vessels to be 
| oimployed in the coasting trade and fisheries. 


| Bit enacted. &e. That, after the passage of this act, the 
Secretary of the paren he, and he whereby, invested with 
powers to authorize the Surveyor of wav port of delive:y. un 


cersuch regu 
’ , 
license ships or vessels 


‘ations as be shall deem necessary, to enrol and 


to be employed in the coasting trade 


Lithia Cupies be sent iv the 


of December 
sury to ascertain, With aS much accuracy as possple, 


to tie silve 
wt their 
the honor to submit the 


silver, 


ithe former necessarily 


Report from the Secretary of the Treasury, 


(In compliance with a resolution of the Senate, of the 29th Dec. 1Sasg 


THE 
AND 
tead and urcert 
seule. 
Treasury Derarrment, May 4, 130. 
In obedience to a re-olution of the Sonate, of tle 200 
royuuring the Secretary of the Trea- 
ue 


tT LATTIVE 
SILVER, 
d to be 


VALUE OF 
We. 
printed, and that 100 add&- 


RESPLCOTING GOLD 


May 4, 1830. 


[es +s 
mie. 


proportional values of gold and silver, in rel.tion to each 
other: and to state such alterations in the gold cans of the 


United Siates as may be necessary io conform those 
r CONS, In their truce rel.tive 4 slue, ard to report 
At ’ the Se retary ot the ‘} easury hie 
lollowing report: 
Whatever causes aifect the pative 
Hiust have tirst affected the absolute ormtrinsie val- 
ue of one or boih of them: and hence every rquuiry 10 
the litter: the quantity of 
labor applred, under all the variety of circunstances of soil, 


coms 
SESSION: 
values of gold and 


as 


Hivoises 


climate, &e. which enter into the producto of any given 
article, constitutes One principai measure o its Value. But 
labor alone cannot determine the value ¢ a product: that 


maginary Wants 
siiunutpn, Whatever mm: y 


Which os not suited eitier to the real or 
ol man, Can have no value mi lis « 
have been the amount of Libor required pr its pro luction 
licence another ot in the 
adaptation of the product to these wants ‘The aggregate of 
causes Which control the value ot these yeas 
ly, is Comprenended in the te /*) und demand, which 
alone resulate und establish tle mtrimac as wellas relative 
Values of all exchanveatie artic les, "hose of vold and =11- 
ver are governed by the same general aws which determine 
the values of other produc ts; bul puine Hecessily having re- 
quired tue establishment of some stancird measure, in which 
contracts hay be made, aud exchawes regulated betwee n 
communities, the precious metals hve, by general consent, 
been adopted as the most fit giateril for this purpose. This 
application of these metals, where Wo or more are used as 
standard measures of property, givs them a quality which 
does not necessarily belong to artides of commerce. It sub- 
jects their value to the intluence of political regulations, 
whereby the demand may be meresed or diminished for the 
one or the other, and the 


measure value gs tobe sought, 
ures, respective- 


ritis sédesen 


r relativw values changed, accord- 
iz to the interests or caprices of covernments. But this ef 
iect is also controlled by the sane general considerations 
which determine the value of allother articles entering into 
the purposes of human ecenomy,iz. supp/y end demand; and 
the values thus ascertained are tie result of the public judg- 
ment, made up by the combined intelligerce of all those 
who best understand the real state of the market. 

‘There are prota! bly few measures which have engaged 
the attention of governments, from ther origin, wherein 
those charged with the admin’stration of jublie affuirs have 
midicated more distrust of their judgment, or in which so 
tany tmustakes have been committed, as inthat of adjusting 
ind regulating the metallic standards of vdue, and their re- 
lation to each other. ‘The Secretary of tle Treasury there- 
fore indulges no hope o being able to renove those difficul- 
ties, Which inherently telong to the subpet of the present 
imquiry. 

‘The original adoptior of metals to mesures of property 
was founded on weigh and fineness aone. The use of 
coils computed by tab was of later invention; and the 
terms Which express mmeys of account were generally all 
derived from units of weights, and were originally synony- 
mous with them. The Egyptian t talem was a measure of 
weight, and also a mmey of account: (he Roman pound, 
supposed to be derives from the Egyptian ming, had the 
sume properties; and so of many others. But the great con- 
venience of computing neasures of property by tale, togeth- 
er with a knowledge o the fict disclsed by experience 
that coms could easily be kept in circulation by tale, al- 
though below the standed weight, have induced govern- 
ments to rely upon ths mode of computation, and fre- 
quently to debase their mins, as a means of raising money 
lrom the people without hew knowledge. A few examples 
wiil suffice to show the Porress ot governments in this re- 
spect. ‘Twenty shilling, weighing Boz. edit. IGers. 
will now pay an annuity, n Huviand, (allowing for a small 
difierence between the Sixon and Troy pounds) contract- 
ed to be paid im the regn of William the Conqueror, in 
the equivalent of a pounl weisht of silver; being twenty 
shillings of the coinage of that day. In other countries 
the debasement of coms S&S eve n more remarkab le. 





nud fishemes, in like manner as Collectors of ports of eutry are The German florin wis originally a gold coin, worth 
vow authorized to do, under existing Liaw Se about #2 28; it is nov a silver coin, worth about 304 
iad gadis dep dee ee a + _ 4 Ri yg le - cents. The ren es liver —— by contained - pound of 
section of this act. shall be entitled te receive the same vo | suver, equal to i> =~ i ii grains; vee tap according to the 
inissions and fees, as are now allowed by law to Collectors tar! Uaned States stundard. 438 iG: it ws now worth Ihc 
performing the sume duties. aed ao more. cents, The Spanish marvedi, in the year L220, weighed 
: Approved, February LL, 1230. ( irhity-lour grails of wold whi h, SUpposi ing it to be of the 
: british or United Siates’ sandard, was worth £3 19; and 
| . —_ . the maravedi of the preset day 8 about one-quarter ol a 
LN ACT to continue in force an act authorizing the importation and! cent. ; 
aliowance of drawbur mn be s of a capac , ; 
\- Gifieen a elon ee ee sia ‘Tie reigns of Henry the VILL. and Edward the VI. are 
Pe it enacted, &c. That the act entitled “an act to author-|: the most distinguished im English his tory for reckless abuses 
ize ihe unportaion of br mdy in casks of a capacity not te ssj mn the ce base ment of the neasures of property. Prior to 
‘then fifteeu galleus, and the exportation of the seme for the | Me thirty-fourth year of ihe former reign, gold was esti- 
benelt of a drawback of the duties,” approved second Viarel, | ited, at the mint, in con parison with silver, at 1itst to 1. 
ove thousand eicht hundred and iWwenly-seveu, be, and tbe | ‘The subse que nt abuses thay be seen by rele rring o the 


samme is hereby, continued in force. 
Approved, February 27, 1830. 
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$98 Ganev of the Constitution. 
énced; ond, i in the 36th Heary Vill it was estimated at| grains of stands rd ae “y al to }} parts fine ; and the silver bullion to gold coins. “Ast the mint price of gold 
6,°, to I. | weight of the doilar at 3714 grains of pure, and 416 grains the same with that of the gold coius, this dierence arises 
37th Henry Vill do 5 to I. jof standard silver, equal to +425 parts fine. It may be re- from the charge for coimias silver, tie poun! of standard 
sd Edward VI da 55, to bl. |marked, that, when (ie United States’ dollar wasestablish- silver being recened at the aunt at 62 ii comed mte 
4th Kdward VI do 4° 38to Lb. fed at 4.094, erais of pure silver, and the eagle at 246 7°,55 G0 but t market price of silver, usr to the limited 
5th Edward Vi do 22% to J. | grains of pure go!d tie proportional value of gold to silver Was  G@sand bor comitrve, is Comside y yw inatolthe mint; 
These debisements were effected chiefly by inere ving 7 wo be. 25 At (hat time the ounce of standard silver in Hinze tt i y ve C ! for the last ) ‘ ,at GO ,5 per 02 
he p-oportion of alloy in the silver comms, wade their leral |famd, °¢ line, or 444 gruns pure, was valued at the mint at (pure ;) and as 04.45 v4 4 i 5d f: fos], the 
yvaiue al tie visat, Toe payinbomi Of we its, Wis Un se | 2/., and the ounce of standard gold, 12 tine, at £3. bis. r. wa ' M2 COMMS Wo lver ro. te ket. ‘The 
ei. ‘Paey procure! for the Crown nevns of extensive |! ‘d.; hence the relouve value of gold to silver was I to total expouse of eaporting gol ba er to Fuurope, ac- 
? ider ; but itis probable that no smal porvtion wen on yj deat D5 mearly tae sume with that ae ses the reso | Cordin? to vari0u —— ) estimated, at 
4; Orne ts of tae teimerods s Larpers Wauilcd SUCIL G joins J , no of Liso But the weight of the U1 “d States’ doi- tie } aeaheien two per cf hy ; De 
must have produced, bene Upposed ans Fre al tial that of the latter COlN-  a4Gaeu tie pi — Poiven in es i old, we 
[hese examples are not less disereditable to the moralj- |4Ze Of Sounish Goliars; and hence tue reduction of it, by Mave the tolar ammount of the « it rnade 
‘wy of govesn neats thin to the intejlizea "eh, people ; {the act t1.92, to 37E4 grains; which, it appears from | 10 Mncisnd of Fran ly speci ’ to comnpare 
he it cannot supposed that so 2 t Sande would ve j the report of the Secretary of ‘Treasury, was intended | Uiis payment wath that of a bili oi nee on Enoland, 
heen attemniel if thei t chara t, en venerall A be am average of tie weizht of the Spanish dol-;it Must be observed that bi puted at=4 444 
ynferstood. Tue United Sis are. as vet. exempt frocn |/4tS then most curre T! relative value of gold to tor the pound sterime, while, in f und sterling or 
ali such amputations im t resulition of their coin s |silver, as fixed by the same act, was also founded on asup- |sovereign, coutaimag 113 001G groans of pa gold, 16 
wll be seen wv refecrin?: to e acts of tl Governutient jm | pore average of the relative values of those metals, aS @s- CUO 7 lo ™4 ty. DG s yt Y of Vy) ire sold in al 
r trom to its COMife: Wintcal mia rol uproita Wn tablisinved aici thie prin Hal commercial nutions. B it eazk bis io iv “4 ob... i yA | r cent 
7 mre “ui avestisation : pal does hot QP pede for what re -on the hueness of the sil- isto be added to tie to: } By rth, » make the ri il 
On the 6th July. 1.85. it was unani: ily resol an iVer Wus varied ii that act trom 14 to tae" pur. But at will be - ahyv ft >» tiit the averave ra- 
Congress, that the money umit of the Ciuied States would | lt is, however, not Giprooabie that, im fixing the ratio (uo of gold to stiver bullion in un! for the last 10 
be one dollar: : lof gold to silver as I to 15, the mini regulations ofother Years, is 1 to bows, which make ud sterling worth 
Phat the smallest coin be of copper, of which 200 pass | © uuninies were referred io, rather than the market prices ; | A S7ereny SE >; per cent. more than | . iow 
for one dollar: and loud, us silver has net been made a general tender, nor ts Din Coltpari-on beiweeh a payin ry bill €X- 
That the sever,| pierces shall increase in a decim il ratio. hit CALE SAVe ly comed im Enel nd, t.e tmiint regulations ol § han fe, and v5 siipuent of \ e made by as- 
Neither the inenes: nor weight of the unit was fixed. but {that country bear but a remote relation to the actual Certumiug the diilerence between the value of the pound 
9 doubt the Spanish dollar Was iftenced jor the standard, | taurket value of silver, aud were not to be relied upon us >! iy at a nommnal par, (444.14 i} eal value, ae- 
On the Sth of August, 17=6, it was de eid, That the |#U) Zuide ip ascertaimuig the new ratio. Since the estab-  Cofuing to the ratio of goll to silver int Ket,(S 4 SU.92) 
sondard of the Unimed Siates of America tor gold and si}- | Heian ut of the ratio ceiween gold and silver in the United dita i z tne cost of A. iil T everal items 
er shall be eleven parts thine nid on rt alios jtates, Various Causes hive contri yuied to lessen the com- Wiilch take py tiils « litte © iba > ©) ited es follows 
That the money unit of the Unned States (viz: the dol- jpeauve demand for suver. Phat which has the mo- Suppose AU payable in ion ion, nominal 
r) shall conta of tine silver 8.564 greans. 9 'Phis pro- | direct influence upen it is the revelation in the India trade : | par - - - : - & 444 44 
ition originated with Mr. Jettersun, in bj“2—see ti | ome of the chef ianutictures of that country are io Add, tor difference between no.vinal and real ’ 
Memoirs, Ist volume, page 433. | lionver consumed an toe Un ved States, and England pays par, ~..0 per cent - - - - RY 
Chat the monev of accoun’. to correspond with the di- for her whole consumption of fudia fabrics in fabrics of her | 
ion of coins, proceed ina iO tho =, Viz oWn tidanutseture, | veal par, at the ratio of I to 15 = ; S$ 456 ve 
Mills, the lowest money of account, of which on it was stated by Mr. tluskisson, in 1829, that, inthe! A error in the ratio of gold to silver 
, thousand shall be equal to tue Federal dollar or ommerce with India, the diff ify Was hot as forme rly, to (Which is ft: low, instead of Li a) oy per cent 24 
onev unit, 4 ” Ms - - O.OObT tha precious metals to remat in pavinent of the balauce, | 
Cents, the highest copper piece, one hundred vat to time returns i Toot to Barope | Re ! pur at ihe true ratio : - - 450 U2 
a dollar. . ui e Re - O.G10 ‘Phe chanye ade pied am tir monetary system of Pnvlan Add to tins list item, for charzes of s upmment, 
” Hismes, the lowest silver com, teu eg iltoa - in Psi, DY Waicl payiients am silver were huuted to foris and lo davs’ interest for realizu iv the sale of 
» ve - - - ™ ~ (4) ~hill Ls, has ulso a itkimive i.e comparative demand. bullion, “~ pe r cent. - - o e e 9 G! i 
, Dollars, the highest silver coin, . s roi | Puese facts indicate causes for fuctuation in relative \ de} 
- That be twixt the collar and the lowest coprer coin. as | UO, WHica, de pt nding on the wiul of every ill lepe nid: fhe | & 194) 9. 
- feed by the resolution of Concress of the Get) Jul 11385. nNernment, as well as the 6; ios of commercial enter- | ATa) —_ cece ee 
S tere shall be three silver coms ond one copper coun. prise, are beyond the reach oi tie political power of oiuer |, * ing the payment in ene eqiivarent to tie pur- 
y ah tine alleen sateen olen lun ue linn ' -overniments to obviate or control. ~~ e of a bill at sight at 10.3% per cent. advance, or 
! One coin, contaming [57.82 grains of ine silver, to be It may be, therefore, safely .sserted, that there are no |?-?¢ for bills at GU days 
= ; ae f ij S) ; d ’ ‘ 
- ulled half a dollar. data to be found, even im the known causes which affect t L a that the expense of shipping gold 
e One coin, containing 75.125 grains of fine silver, to be | Y#lue of gold and silver, from which a calculation of their | 2" “EYeF Is the same, the premiuin —— ey = afforded 
lied a dou le disme., vVaiues cun he made with any cl im: to certamty. Th e 1OF gold, when = hange - 9.3% pti - bud Lys" sight, 
d (One coin, containing 37.564 crains of fine silver. to be | ©"! Jone be discovered in the re-ults which are produced | / ul ary me. Bee cont, wae’ “ oh a between the 
* trey £ , by the uperation of supply ota dames. '* Minh: Die wenn | nited States’ ratio of L 15, ana the ri at ratio of 1: 158. 
a Thet the two copper coins shall be as follows: are various at different periods in the same place, and in dif | 4 rT : es discrepancies m the tables of the 
O One, equal to the ;4, pert of the Feceral dollar, to be | Crem places at the same period. ; 5 pis ry ; 7 ¥ ——. —" . - ee of bullion, which 
er rp pe eeee" It mvay he proper here to observe. that the time em- annoet Le re a led, at least with am) intorm: “on now in 
- One, equal to the ,%, part of the Federal dollar, to be ployed im this inquiry has not been suilicient to collect the eRe yr Pi gs mtbr ves re with England 
a kelled a ne cent. fucts ne essary to a full deve lopment of these results. A re ry : = and the aes mum for _— .s the — ee 
I- That two pounds and a quarter avoirdupois weight of circular, sent to Europe, has obtained but little informa- rau dy | aypemes ; ray — air + oy 
at oper shali constitute one hundred cenis. Lion. Nor 1s perhaps, to be CXpmd ted that much could a. an -_ tor gold 3; 6 Pinese discrepancies 
That there shall be two sold coms: one, cont: ling Ua procured on a supject so complex im its nature, and — that “ts tables , — r — Ry — ——- _ ~_ 
ty etre eer forty-six grains and two heiedred end litle oun lerstood, except by a direct correspondence arieh curately made up, or tiat tere is hot sulucient unilorm- 
of ty-eight thousandth parts of a n of Gne gold, equal those who had made it a peculiar stucy, and whose leisure |! in the prices to form a guide. ; | é 
eC en dollars, to be stamped with tae American eagle, and and public spirit, would authorize s heavy a demand on | The U nited States dollar — _ 416 grains of stand- 
ll e called an eagle. | their attention. ‘The requisite facts, so fur as they are de- ard, or 371% grains of pure sii a Phe eagle contains 
Zh One. containing $23.154 grains of fine gold, equal to veloped by the monetary transactions of the United States, 210 es standard, ane, og? _ 2 grains of he. sold, 
of dollars, to be stamped in like manuer, to be called and those of France and England, are beheved to be accu- | USNS bie ratio I to lo. Gold, with in the last 8 epee, 
d, Move “om , rately ascertained. Several gentlemen, distinguished for { has commanded a premium irom 4 to 6. per cent. ; this 
he That the mint price of a pound, troy weight, of uncoin- inteingence and ré search, have, at considerable labor, ts 2 ag pend * hed 4 ee pore onl ia te “rs . 
n- silver, 2 fine, shall be * nine coi sine dismes and two rendered valuable information to the Dk partment. Papers, ae a “" - : “é ou % = - . a "3 mm Lagan, 
he Pit communicated by Mr. Gallatin, Mr. John White, of Bulti- |“ S!08e Stow Mw hat Is the mig hee. premium which can 
ey That the mint price of a pound, troy weiglit, of uncoin- | Ore, Dr. Samuel Moore, director of the mint, and also a |." “" vies 3 ae ge Ss wert ri . ee — rt 
al- rold, +4 fine, shall 20. %3 dollars. numver of tabular statements in rel tion to exchanges, |” ee ae bean oqne advan Bf { uited States’ dollars 
i Ge the Ith Gctober. 1786. Concress adopted an or- | ptices current of gold and silve r, and ealculations reducing page = li England 574 pehie rs rill per ounce, equal 
re ; rance for the establishment of the roint ot the ( aited ithe COMMS and moneys ot account oi other countries into the ig O4.45 #* ounce for ay Sane bi ee each dol- 
ey =F ites America, and ior regulating the value and alloy | Money ofthe United States, are appended. | ae nesta 0g oucgea a bm pet sce gold, 
les By -oin. Enzland and France, by reason of their wealth and ex- | ~*) Saye | hasan =e  « we "aed 12 tne (at 
re- By this ordinance it was made the duty of the aseay-|temsive commercial connexions, furnish the best data for te hie on. is Pen. 4: catia etre ne haa 
Ts. ster to receive gold and silver bullion and foreign coin. ie certaimning the ratio of zold to silver in Europe, if not mean 1" © oe i and “ilver do : ne LASS —4s. 1d = 
mall Bh accay the same. and give hus certificates for the value at|*teughout the world; and it is from these countries that | ~ ~ m oF ass | a Ker. . a | ~~ & tgperene that can be 
ct BB. foliowing rates: ' the information most relied upon has been derived. But, bear th lor gold in the l nited States, whe b tae metals 
, in For every pound, troy weizht, of uncoined gold or for- | avoid confounding the different ratios of these metals, | 2° *' “ese Prices, Upon the supposits on . silver <en be 
nty 1 gold coin, }} fine, ¥ 299.77 money of Lie United States, | Mem distinctive character shouid be nouced. wre ua" d at the same e e op Pag apse | a, 
rie m4 ' 12 Pia erty ys as on ee: — ’ bat. The ratio fixed bw rg rulat 0 oO 7 » f gol d ot ‘bullion make gold t3 igs. 9 f and dolliurs hs Q7. the 
established by the resolution of sth August, [ing y regulation, or the value o - = ' bg] 
lor every pound, troy weight, of uncomed silver or coms “ ipared with silver Cou wa =; heres toll . | - “pert a peg =m gr 
— eign silver coin, }} fine,  13.y,5 money of tre United raalege np at ens met ry ompared with the market pasa Pe in , make dollars 4s. J,4., and gold £3 17s. Gd. 
O3 tes, as aforesaid. price of the other, or gold co.ns compared with silver bul- 3 | a . — an , 
d of It was also made the duty ofthe Treasurer to receive and | 0M, or silver com with gold bullion. | - 3 oF ” oe a Oe eS oe 
the ly enter the certificates for uncoined gold and silver is- * 3d. Gold bullion compared with silver bullion at the “ aa wa gas 4 - Y genta , _ 7 oe 
S08 | by the assay-master, and to pay minety-five hundredths | Mt, When a charge for comage is made. |. oe bac : a, ale a 
hed 2 amount thereof in wold and -ilver, and five-handredths 4th. Gold bullion with silver bullion, in the market. bndpagditne «: ae " h owt A. eee oe, Oe 
; the ie cooper coin of the United States. In England, an ounce of pure gold is coined inio £4 4s | 4) Woenever the diterence of exehonze, avove the real 
and rom the se procee limzs at will be perce ived that there if Sd. ; and, as there isno charge for coinage, the legal pars - anes thats the “9 23a i es were! _— a 
ol a retained at the mint, on the coinage of yold, about 27, | nt price is the same with the value of the metal when ot os alte: values of gol - 4 ) wed, - . ee 
\ aoe Aaicie al atloees adhe on a’ me on aunt acined. An ounce of a silver is coined into 5s.?! yr ti }peomnees metal willl wd r¢ — Moen rate of CX. 
ate BE Pe act of Coazress of 2d April, 1792, establishing the Lt.b5bod.; and as 5s. DE.35135.1.: £4 4s. ILS. d , - ; chan - ersyead than by the relative values of the metals. In 
mses Bar and regulating the coins of the United States, fives | 14-2570, the ratio of . ire gold ~— ure silver in En: slish 0 n. | Proof of this remark, the tables of prices current show, that 
% tO F. weight of the eagle at 2474 grains of pure gold, or 24 a But the price given for pure silver at the mint is 6744, pence | “ ¥ ake ee eee eee ee 
—, This is an error wich does oat appear to have been noticed i "| pe r ounce 5; and as G; rd. ; £4 4s, Li Syd. 22 Ps 15.209, the gold ; one at whee rp “th Rare wong my —t gold 
to 1. aditten the ainie Th . val ve ” a poet Bester ies! of nlver 1. 19 4 ratio of gold to silver at the mint before coimage, or of ocem wrger a prespram o: the pe U per c “¢ The MaxiBUM 
0 the , Without allowance for coina; at the rate of $75.64 grains of pure » Wiacennen dhhe dochtnation te nefened nie lh eee, it ti influence of exchanze on the e of co Jd in the iy. States 
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to the dollar, is $ 14.056, but no coins were tot_rvepontrnl thus 


lation. 


mint price, iu distunelon from the value of the coms, which ws termed 
ment vuluc 


can therefore only be ascertained when the premium for bills 


* (See table L.) 
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is so high as to exceed any possible difference between the 
mint and market relative vilues of gold and silver, and to 
make it certain that the premium for gold has risen to the 
point at which silver can be exported, te pay balances with 
the same advantage as gold. Hf the exchange, or its influ- 
ence on the price of gold or silver, were a true test of their |} 
relative values, it woald prove a fluctuation more than suffi- |} 


conceal. 
regularity of their execution by different officers, under vari- 


ous temptations, must necessarily derange the ordinary ope- | ie 
ions of s emi hee strictions give | e#st FF 4 ! 
cnn eipeah upply and demand. But as these restrictions tet the middling qualities —souchoug, hysonskin, and Lyson—end 


way to a more rational policy, it may be expected that they 14 these tre rednetion of duties will, with the same profit to 





ee 


srice of silver, which has been most affected by them, will 
ve reduced in other countries; and this ts probably one! 


cient to deter any government from attemping to fix them] cause for the reduction in it which has taken plaice since | 


by regulation. 

It is because exchange has rare'y heen so unfavorable to 
the United States as to raise the piace of gold to its maxi- 
mum, that it has been sometimes ecufounded with the ques- 
tion of relative values. This cons.eration suggests, that no 
reliance is to be pliced on an average premiam for gold im 
the U.S. for a series of vears, 1s 4 criterion for the ratio of 
gold to silver; amd that the only imference of this nature Is 
to be drawn from the hizhest rate of premium given for gold, | 
which 1s by tue market prives of the two! 
iis in those countries to which they are exported. The 
hithest premium for gold quoted ™ the prices current Is 67 
per cent. whi ‘h makes the ratio ft to 16.014. The lowest 
price of gold in England, ducing the same period, wil be 
found £3 ivs. 6¢. an ounce, ani the highest price of sil- 
ver correspon diag as to time, is 5 . 2d. per onace standard; 
ing the rauo of the pure meta! 1 to 15.28. The mean 





to be corrected 


Nu 

ratio betwen these extremes, 1s 1 to 15.64; but the ave- 
rere deduce | freon the market orices of the metals respec- 
tively, im Ensland, as before stated, for the last 10 years, 
ics § to 15.8. wiuch shows tht a mean ratio between the 
hivhest and jowesi prices is noi to be depended on. Oiher 


correct! thercfore, be ¢ und, for which the mone- 
tary system of France affords the best lights. In that 
count currency all gold and silver; and 
in a nation of so much wealth an.’ 1 ernal commerce, the 
quanuty of currency being in proportion to its business, 
tee demand for coinage is very great: and the mint being 
well supplied, especially with silvor, is kept in full opera- 
tion, and gives great activity to the bellon market, which 
consequentiy produces an extensive influence upon those 
Of Olher countries, 

By the mine regulations of France, gold and silver are 
fixed at & fine, 4; alloy. The kilogranme of gold, (equal 
to 15434 grains ivoy, or 13<90.6 pure) is coined into 3100 
frances; hence one gold franc contains 4.4>084 grains pure 
gol!, which is equal to 9.5167 sterling, or 18,494, cents in 
United States gold. The «ilogramme of siiver, 9-10 fine, 
is coined into 24) francs; hence one s iver franc contains 
69.453 troy grams of pure silver; and cs 5) 1.25: 69.453 

i to INS. cents, the value of the frine in U.S. silver 
—diference 34 per cent.; and as 69.45: :5,3.25:: 81: 
5 francs 34.534 centimes, the valae of the U.S. dollar in 
fraues and ceatimes; and as 4.48084 : 69 453: : 1: 15.5, 
the ratio of goid coin to silver coin in France. The charg 
for coinege at the French mint is 3 francs per kidlogramme 
of gold, or 3.10 per cent. nearly, and 9 iran s per kilo- 
gramme of silver, or 1$ per cent. “The mint price of the 
kilogramme of gold jis therefore 3091, an’ thet of silver 
197 franes; and 42% gives 15.69 to 1, as tue catio of sil- 
ver bullion to gold bullion. Now if all the golc and silver 
otiered in the market can be used at the mint, ‘he market 
price will never be less than the mint price ; vut the mar- 
ket price may exceed the mint price ; and since the Bank 
of England resumed specie payments, or for the last thir- 
teen years, as stated by Mr. Gallatin, gold has commanded 
a small premium of from } to } per cent. averay ng about 
Aper cent. If this premium be added to the jeg / relative 
value of the gold, the ratio will be as] to 15.53. ‘The 
average value of the U.S. dollar in France is co::puted at! 
5 fers. 26.065 centimes, and the true value, as above stated, 
is & frs. 34.534, making a loss of 1.609 per cent. upon the 
exportation of silver dollars cou p.wred with the pur of CX-| 
change. 
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But it has been shown that gold is worth one-, 
half per cent. more than silver, according to the mint! 
ratio; hence Ue advaniage of shipping gold to France 1s) 
(4-]-1.699=) 2.109 per cent. provided ten stlver dollars) 
wil! purchase one gold eagle in the United States; this! 
added to the difference between the U. S. mint retio and 
that of France (34) gives 5.409 per cent. for the premium, , 
whreh may be aiforded for gold before silver can be ex-! 
ported, making the ratio 1: 15.02. a 
[a the statusent presented by Mr. Gallatin, the ratio in! 
France is supposed to Guctuate between 1: 15.69 and [:| 
15.58, but it should be observed that the first is decuced 
from the mint prices of gold and silver, and the last from a, 
comparison of the value of the coms, allowing for an half 
per cent. premium on those of gold. 
The market prices of silver, however, show the averave 
to be below tne mint price; and it is only from the rar<et 
price of both met.ls, without regard to the mint price, that 
the true relative value is to be found. From these it will be 
seen that the average ratio in England, for the last 19 years. 
is L: $5.8; for the last 5 years, 1: 15.81; and in Freuce,! 
fix the last 13 years, is 1: 16.°2. The near conformny of 
these rates almost amounts to demonstration of the true re- 
lative value of gold and silver. Itshould be observed that, 
among the various causes which disturb the values of gol | 
and silver, (he restrictionsagainst thei, exportation have per- 
haps ihe mo tdecrsive effect, and are the wost difficult to esti-! 
mate. Thebullioa committee of the House of Commons ascer- 
tained ‘hat the prohibition of the exportation of gold reduced 
the price of that which was prolubited 5 per cent. below 
that which could be lawfully exported. The restrictions 
imposed by the Governments of the Spanish American con- 
tinent, although inetlectual as to their object, could not fail 
to influence very sensibly the values of both metals, and 
more especially that of silver, which, by reason of its great- 





the great political chan 
view of these considerations has directed the present inquiry | 
mainly to the condition of the bullion market in those coun- | 
tries where there are no restrictions, as furnishing the only | 
data to be relied upon for asceriaming the result sought. 


tals are most extensively used, aid 


res in Spanish America and Brazil. A | 
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ihe market in France « sentially regulates that of the prin- 


cipal countries on the continent of Lurope ; and the Britesh | 


market, by reason ol tts extensive CONNEXIONS, Matky be COon- 


sidered as controlling thet of every other commercial nation | 
in the world: or rather the result of the var.ous 

. ” . ‘ . ] 
which affect the values of gold and silver in any partof the | 
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world, may be most accurately ascertamed where these me= | 
reely boucwtit and sold, | 
which is in France and England. In pursuing this inquiry | 
into another branch of the subject, it seeins to he necessary | 
io refer to the well known fact, that, wherever an erroneous | 
mint regulation exists, the metal rated highest is always} 
used as the standard measure of property ; and whether the | 
fluctuation to be corrected has arisen from a superabundantt 
supply of one, or a deficient supply of the other, the only | 
correction that can be safely made, is to increase the mui 
value of the coins of that metal which las been estimeted 
too low. [t would not be proper to change the mint vaine 
of that which had been rated too high, because of its im- 
mediate and obvious cilect on contracts. For instance, ail 
contracts in the Umted States are now made with refer- 
ence to the mint value of silver coins: gold being rated too 
low at the mint for its market value, no payments will be 
made in it, because silver being made by the mint reguia- 
tions a tender at a higher rate than its market value, and 
the payer having his option, will always pay im the com 
that pays the most det in proportion to what it costs him. 
The most easy chanve may therefore be made in the value 
of the gold coin: but, in determining what ought to be the 
ratio of coins to coins, it is important to keep in view the 
constant liability of the metals to fluctuation, and so to ad- 
just the ratio, if possille, that, while both metals may be 
kept in circulation, that which is most desirable for curren- 
cy may not be at any time estimated lower in the coin than 
in the market. It is this consideration which constitutes 
the essential difficulty in the establishment of mint regule- 
tions. 

The fluctuations in the valne of gold and silver cannot 
be controlled; antl even the attempt to conform the mint 
to the market values must produce a change in the latter. 
But if, after adjusting the ratio at the mint by raising the 
value of the gold coins, it should happen that silver should 
rise in wie market above the mint value, the silver coins, 
exchange with foreign countries being unfavorable, would 
be withdrawn from circulation; and the only remedy 
within the power of the Government would be to reduce 
their weight, as is now proposed in respect to the gold 
coins. Successive changes of this nature must in time 
subject the policy of this Government to the reproach 
which has been so justly cast upon those of the old world, 
for the unwarrantable debasement of their coins. The con- 
templated change, therefore, requires to be undertaken 
with guarded care. Even if it should succeed in bring- 
ing gold into general circulation in the United States, the 
new demznd for it thus created must sensibly affect its 
value, and create a new ratio in other countries; and 
the Governments which have more than one metal as 
a standard of property would be obliged to change their 
mint ratio, or suffer the inconvenience of an exportation of 
their gold, which might leave our currency in but little better 
condition than at present. A conventional agreement 
among the principal commercial nations of the world which 
desire to use both gold and silver as standards of value, fixing 
the same relative values, migiit avert such consequences, 
But the regulation of the coins of a country is regarded as 
a high attribute of sovereignty: and, until higher ob- 
jects of ambition shall overcome the folly of maintaining 
mere dignity at the expense of public good, it is not to be 
hoped that such a measure would be favorably considered. 

Fach nation has, however, a relief within its own power 
from all the evils incident to the regulation of the relative 
value of the metals used for current coins, which is to have 
one standard measure of property. Great Britain has, after 
a series of experiments for some ceniuries in vainly endea- 
voring to adjust the relstive values of gold and silver, come 
to this conclusion, in theory at least, and adopted gold as 
the proper standard. Fronce maintains both gold and sil- 
ver in circulation with tolerable success; but ber currency 
is not merely founde! on a specie basis; it is essentially 
a specie currency, having virtually no bank paper to in- 
terfere with it. Necessity for both metals in due propor- 
‘ion, keeps up a regular demand for them, which is so ex- 
iensive aS In a great measure to control their relative 
valucs. 


[ To be continued. | 


TEA AND COFFEE. 
From the N. York Drening Post. 


most importaut commercial measures adopted by the govero- 
ment of this country for some years past. 


However uniform prohibitory laws may be, the ir- g¢t his tea more than eight ceats cheaper im consequence. \ ¢@ 
, ‘have heard the probable abatement in price estimated by per- 
sons in the habit of making these caltentations, at PZ cents, at 


The reduction of the duties on tea and coffee, is one of the 


It may he well to 


i 


The great amonon! of our cousumpton, bowever, is ip 


the importer and retailer, save at least from 2U to 00 cents per 
pound to the consumer. Coffee will be reduced 4 cents per th. 
to the wholesale purchaser, and, of course, still more to the con- 
sumers by rereil—say O cents, at least. On a rough caleuls- 
tion of the whole importation, with the probabie Cousumptioa 
ofthe State of New York, a saving will be eflected to this Stote 
of from $100,000 to hall a mithen; and to the erty a much 
greater proportion than that of its population. 

Whether this redvetion of the duties will cause apy great «j- 
mination io the revenue, is «a qnestion of some interest. We 
think it will not, and for ihe folowing reasons. an the fist 
place, it ts pretty certain that a good deal of sig g ug Of tong 
through the Siate of Mame, slong our northern fund tronter, 
and by way of the lakes. lias been carrned on. ip consequence of 
the low duties ou the East ludia Comuoany teas nm Cauida. 
Coffee is known to be smuggled through the Chesapeake and 
along the coast of the Gait of Mexico. All this must end ia 

ousequence of ihe abatemeut of duties. which will make tLe 
ur trade safer nud equally sucrative, wad the entire amoun’ of 
bese kinds of merchandise will be intvaduced through the regu- 
lar channels. paving the reguiar duties. to the secoud pioce, 
the cousumpiuea will imere. The effect of a reduction af 
duty im meressing the consum) les, 1s strtkin,- 


‘ 
‘ 
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iv c xemlified iu the effect of pes whieh heve becy 
lade in the duties on cetlee in Engiand. bo lau7, the duty «a 
coffee in that country was Is. Bd. a pound. and the uBauliy 


eniered for home consumption anvounted to 1.170.164 tbs. ‘ihe 
ie ki year the duty Was iowered to 7a: aad in TRUY there we e 
wo fewer than O251,837 tes. entered for home consnmpiwn 
The reveaue from the doties on collec, imsiead of sulleving by 
ihe reduction, Was uearly douvied. ‘The duty being raised 
from 7d. to ls. a pound, the importations beeame, in Ps24, ony 
7, 9U3.041 tbs. but being afterwards lowered to Ge. a pound, me 
umpertations Were move than 1O millions of pounds in loco; 
aud in iste mere than 10 milhens, yielding a larger revenue 
thao ever, la our country. persons in middling cireumstan: es 
will probably go from the cousuupinmn Of coarse teas to those 
of a better quality, while the consumption of cheap teas aud 
vood eellee and cocoa (which tatier is also included in the re- 
duction) will become more common. 

The Custom House value of teas consumed in the U. States 
lor some years back may, ou a rough esiimete, be stated at 
about two ruillions and 4 half, whieh, with duties and profits on 
duties, has come to consumers at nearly sex miliions. The 
average cousumption of collee may be esiinimied iw thasame 
manner at about four millions of dollar., coming to consumers 
‘tsix mliions or mere. From this estimate, which ts sufficient. 
‘'y aceurate for our purpose, au idea aay be formed of bow ex- 
tensive is the relief proved for by the bill. 

The reduction of taxes on articles which, like those of tea 
and coffee, have come to be numbered among the uecessaiies 
of life, and to make a part of the daily sustenance of far the 
zreater portion of the community, is aa addition of so much to 
the general weahh. The consumer who purchases bis tea or 
coffee at « less price iban formerly, is richer by the difference of 
price. He may employ this diference iu purchasing more oi 
the article than his circumstances previously permitted hit to 
do; or io purchasing some other article of which be stands in 
aeed: or he may add it to the stock of savings which cousiutute 
his permanent capital. 
We are glad of the passing of this bill, because it is an alle- 
viation of the burdens of the East and West ladia trade. The 
latter is at preseut ina bad state enough. As for the trade of 
Eastern Asia, ihe threatened anuibilation of the monopoly of 
ihe East India Company, whieh will set opea that commerce 
to individual British enrerprise, makes it wiscom oa our part to 
remove in season ali anuecessary resiraiots ov our intercourse 
with that part ofthe world. The people o! the city of New 
York, as well as the state ai large, will come in for no smell 
share of the advantages of this measure, which canner fai! '0 
benefit the navigation and commerce of this port. We like the 
bill, moreover, because it is ove step in the abolition of high du- 
ties, an abolition which we hope yet to see rendered perfect; 
we like it because it is one in the series of measures yet toe 
adopted for the benefit of ther great class the consumers, aud 
because it is for the promotion of fair and honest commerce and 
the discouragement of smuggling. The present session of Ceo- 
gress will pot have passed away without this one triumph at 
least for the cause of free frade, for which we have to thank the 
_ intelligent and persevering Commitiee of Ways aad 
means. 


From the Edgefield Carolinian. 


“The Independence of the Restriciive System. Robinson Crus« 
in his Goutskins.” 

There are few men in Congress of sounder intellect, none of 
more sparkling wit, than the Hon. Warren R. Davis. Jo his 
toast at the Jefferson Dinner, quoted above, there is a feliciit 
of illustration that we have oever seen surpassed in a thing of 
the sort. The sirenge combination of ideas, apparently remote, 
would have occurred only to the wit; but wheo brought to 
gether, their appositeness strikes even the plodder with the 
force of a reductioud absurdum. These extreme cases are per 
haps the best tests of principles. Robiuson Crusoe, exclud 
by his situetion on a deserted island from all intercourse wit 
his fellow beings. enjoyed that compleie pretection from cor 
petition with foreign fabries introduced by commerce, that it 
tne cherished design of the Kestrictionists to bestow upon thi 
country—aod the extent of his comforts resulting from bis ow 
industry was a garb of goat-skins. And when the probibito 
policy shall come into full operation, aad all maportations | 
excluded, such will be the degree of our comforts varied on! 
hy the greater variety of our prodoctions. From the exieni: 
our territory, and the variety of our soil and climate, we ma 
raise within ourselves more of the necessaries of life than 1! 
isiand of Juan Fernandez, but if these conveniences of situa 
tion did not occur, we must, upon the American System, sii 
accommodate our wants te our condition. According tot 





do in this article. 


trace some of its probable effects, which we shail undertake to 


Whea the reduction goes into effect, a year hence, taking 


principle, and in the present staie of things, we must do wil 
out Coffee, ‘Tea, with balfof our present use of Sugar, Sv! 
Iron, and pay double price for all other articles, rather than 








er bulk in proportion to its value, is the more difficult to 








from the bohea duties eight cents a pound, the consamer will 


dependent on foreigo vations for a supply, no matter be 
cheaply obtained. 
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The subseribers to this paper ere respectfuliy aotified, that 
ali standing ageucies for the collection of money, are from this 
d+v discontinaed, and cousequeutly oo receipt except one sign- 
ed by the Ed‘tor, will henceforth be valid for any payment made 
on account of the Beuner of the Coustitution or the Free Track 
Advocate. 
cluded to extend the exemption from postage new accorded to 
payments in advance, to ali remitiauces which shall be made 
to us, until we give uotice to the contrary, and in the mean 
time will thenk our agents, wherever residing. to advise us with 
aii convenient despatch, of the actual state of thea coliections. 


Iu consequence of this arrangement, we have con 


We shall give in our vext, an article on “ The Monkey 
System,” from the Georgia Journal, whieh will be found to be 
a most excellent iilusiratiou of another well kKuowa system. 

The respectable editor of the Lynchhurg Republican. who is 
awarm friend to the principles of free trade, in bis paper o! 
7th May, has given an eeticle of two columus aud a half, 
headed Salt Duty—The Banner of the Constitution. ‘This ar- 
ticle was written before the passage of the late bill reducing the 
ad 


The wruer commences by a 


duty ov salt, and the object was to controvert the reasoning 
vanced by us on thet subject. 
flitternng and highly complimentary actice of our humble ef- 
forts in the cause which we have espoused, but eriticises rather 
severely that part of our argument which spoke of the salt duty 
as an oppressive tax upon the poor. Had the subject of the 
soli tax oot been disposed of by Congress, we should have given 
at full length the erticle referved to. and should have examined 
in detail the positions laid dewn by the ediior, to show the ren 
son why the salt duty should have remsiaed untouched. A 
present, such a discussion would be destitute of interest to the 
mess of our readers, who would rather see us apply our efforts 
to show why the tex on sugar, irop, cotton, and woollen goods. 
hemp, cotteu bagring, aad sumicy other articles, should he 
taken off next winter. There is one circumstance, however, 
suzgested to us hy the article im the Republican, which we 
ought aot to omit to mentioa—whieh is this: Ip the reaction 
which has pow commenced against the American System. 
those who are most interested in its continuaaee, cannot tell 
where it will srike oext. Gireat political clauges are some 
tines brought about so sudden!y, that uo previous demonstra 
tioas can enable any one to calculate one week what will hap- 
peu the next. Oue month ago, any tau « ho should have pre- 
dicted that the daties on salt aad molasses would have beeu 
reduced befoce the close of the session. would have heen loukeu 
vpon as a deluded theorist, who had not capacity to see that 
the American Systein was the seitled policy of the country; and 
in truth we do not believe that there was a single individual m 
Congress or out of it, that six weeks ago hed the teast idea of 
sucha change. It is therefore a subject well worthy the cons- 
deration of the manufacturers of the protected articles, to keep 
aneye to what has happened. Hasty legisiation should al- 
ways he avoided, but there is but one way in which alone iv 
een be prevented, and that is, fur the tariff pariy to abandon 
the delosion that ina Republicen Goterament, where the laws 
enacted one year can be repeated the next, that there is, or that 
there ever ean be, such a thing as a setiled policy of the coun- 
tryupon any ratio of duties whatever. 





We are so little accustomed io see any thing hike an attempt 
to argue any of the points discussed in this paper, that when 
we meet with one, it is really atreat. * ‘The American Manu- 
facturer,” published at Boston, is one of the most conspicuous 
supporters of the tariff policy, aud we presume one of the most 
able. It has lately undertaken to refute the position laid down 
by us, that if the duty on ivon for boiler plates, were to be re- 
duced from $78 40 per ton. which is upvard of 200 per cent. on 
the cost in Europe, to a meve revenue scale, that the construct- 
ors ef steam-boats would make their boilers strouger than they 
now do, and that consequently accidents from explosion would 
less frequently occur. {t has also undertaken to overthrow our 
reasoning in an article intended to show that the growers of 
sheep. where mutton sells for 11 cents per pound, as it does ia 
England, can afford to sei] wool at a lower price than it can be 
sold in a country where a whole sheep, carcase, wool, parch- 
ment, and all, does not bring more than a doliar. Aud to do 
the editor justice, he has bandied the subject in such a logical 
way, that we cavoet refrain from laying his remarks before our 
readers. They areas follows, and may be considered quite 
as forcible as any that can be advanced on that side of the 
question : 

* The opposers of protection have so little to hope when they 
appeal to the common sense and experience of practical men, 
that they mostiy content themselves with the discussion of the- 
ories, which, although well supported ea paper, apply no more 
to the condition of this country, than the Jaws of China. When 
these learned doctors, however, do condescend io communicate 
with their readers on practical subjects, the iavecent absurdi- 
lies into which they fail are really amusing. and fully show that 
their projects can never gain the serious attention of Congress 
orthe people. Thus the Washington Bavner attributes the 
late steam-boat explosions to the Tarif’! aud gravely asserts, 
that unless certain duties are modified, we shall be in continual 
danger of such disasters. Again, the same editor tells us that 
the British ean afford to raise wool cheaper than the Americans, 
because the former eat more mutton. We have always heard 
that Johu Bull is famous (row eating beef, but suppose, to ac- 
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Banner of the Constituttot. 





commodate Mr. Raguet, he has taketi to mutton. The poor- 
est citizen of the United States can have his choice whether he 
will eat beef or mutton, and we happen to know. that there are 
thousands of operatives in Englaud whe ean get neither the one 
nor the other. It is clear, therefore, that the above argument 
is as devoid of truth, as the stomach of an English operative is 
of uputton.” 


Mr. Niles’s Register being ivoked upon by the restrictive 
party as a sort of text book in regard to the truths of politica! 


American System orthodoxy, and, as such, has an extensive 
circulation, aud a poweriul influence. We canuot, however, 
say. that we have ever been forcibly struck with avy of his rea 
soniags, and whilst we give him credit for his industry end in 
defetigable zeal in collecting statistical faets. we thiak it would 
not require much effort to point out the faliney of meny of tiv 
couclusions whieh he draws from those facts. The foliowing 


Articie, some months ago, particularly attracted our attention : 


From Niies’s Weekly Register of Oct. 31. 

* Domestic anv Foreian Lason.— the fvliowing statement 
is from a praciieai men. Et is highly iuterestiag; but might 
bhave been much further extended, as to the tabor actually em- 
ploved, through the esiab.ishmeut spokea of, and the capital 
vested io lands, buildings. &c. to carry tten, aud to subsist the 
persons directly engaged in its busigess. Lt is however sulfi- 
cleni to show the differeace between domestic and foreigu la- 
ber, in their effeets on ational prospertty—the success of which 
must depend upou the profitavie aud full eunployinent of the 
people ; seemg that ihere is no ether way thin by labor to ob- 
tain vational wealth. Not iess thau sive hundred persous are 
subsisted by the establishment spokes of. 


TO THE EDITOKS OF THE REGISTER: 
Philadelphia, Oct. 26, 1829. 
In your Register of Saturday, | observe au extract frow the 
* Boston Mauutacturer,” io which, with reference to the com 
parative effects of commerce apd aanuiaciures upon the do- 
mestie tadustry of a uation, itis stated, that SJU saiiors ewploy- 
ed lor a year will bring us ail the bar tron that we purchase 
‘rom abroad, while iu would eupivy biteeu ihuusand perseus to 
make of. 
lu further ilustration of the same subject, | send you the an- 
nexed statement showing the amount of Amerecan tabor set in 
motion and advattageous:y employed, durivg vpe year, ia both 
tue branches of mauulactures aud oavigation, by one smali es- 
tablichuieut, engaged wm moking wen. ‘To import the same 
quantity, (less then Lov tons.) whieh bere gives empioy aud 
coatortable support tu su mady American citizens, would, i 
vrougit row Great Britaia in America vessels, require the la- 
bor of some fifteen or tweaty seamen during tairty or forty days 
—tut it rausperted in British ships, the wivlie would be ae- 
couplisled without giviag vecupetiod of Cuutribuliug to the 
support of a single Amercan fur one moment. When i add, 
iNet the arline, wheu naiade, ts seid at a price less than it could 
be imported for, if uo other duty existed than that which, were 
he Secretary of the ‘Treasury, the ediier oi Jue * Bauuer of the 
Constitviwo” would aimselt be compelled to recommend, or 
preside Over an emply exchequer, u would bardly be coutead- 
ed, even by that geuileman, tual the cousumer is taxed by the 
systems Which has produced itis resuit. 
1 auswer ter the facts, as they are taken from the books of the 
evucernu. 


1. ‘Vo cut the wood requires an average of about 50 men for 
five mouths, at that period of ihe year duriug W hich there ts put 
invueh deuaud for labor at other empioy. 

2. ‘Vo convert it ato coal and deliver it at the works, 19 men 
aud 16 horses, during 9 months. 

3. Vo raise (dig] and detiver the ore at a point from whence 
it ts transporied by water, LO men and 16 horses, for Y weatbs. 

4. To transport this ore aud other beavy raw materiats, re- 
quires UYU tons of coastidg vessels. Siveps and schooners of 
0 to 70 ivas are empioyed, and 4 or 5 of tuese, uavigated by lo 
tu 2U meu, dv the work in about 5 months. 

d. ‘‘turty to wirty-five wen, and 15 to 20 boys, are employ- 
ed fur 10 wnenths ia converting ese raw materials 1ote the ma- 
bulactured article—aad thea acarly 1OUU tous of coasting craft 
iw carrying them to market. 

‘The aggregate of this labor you will perceive is equal to about 
1U0 men for ove year—to import the same in au Awerican ves- 
sel wouid, as belure remarked, require Jess thau one-iitth of the 
men for one-tweltth of ihe time. 

But this is vot all.. ‘The laborers and their families on shore, 
and the horses, consumed, while so eugaged, we fuiiowing ar- 


ucles— 
420 barrels flour, 
124) barrels mess pork, 
10U barreis salt hsh, 

6.000 bushels cora, 

4,400 ibs. coffee, 

4,uuu lbs. sugar, 

1,4” gallons molasses, 

3,500) doliars in value of dry goods, besides a large 
sum in miscelianeous gsticies, includiug bay for the horses, Wc. 
Ut the dry goods, about 2-3ds were of domestic origin. 

Th» estabishwent beg situated ia a comparauve wilder- 
ness, the articles of agricultural produce were ail brought trom 
a distauce, aod paid a further tribute to Awerican industry and 
capital io auspertatioan. Cc.” 

The article above quoted, is, if we understand it aright, in- 
tended to show, that the labor of fifleen or twenty senmen em- 
ployed for thirty or forty days, is capable of bringing tio the 
country as much iron as it would require one hundred men wo 
produce in this country in one year, and that it is for the interes! 
of the nation, that the domestic production should be resorted 
to, instead of importation. Now, if we state the proposition 
correctly, it follows, that the writer is of opinion, that the more 
laburious the process by which a commodity is attainable, the 
more advantageous it is to the public ; in other words, that it ts 
better for the public, that a hundred men should be employed a 
whole year in producing one thousand tons of iron, at home, 
than that fifteen or tweaty should be employed thirty or forty 





days, ia procuring the same quantity from abroad. This, te be 


2 


ecouoiny, may be cousidered im this couatry as the standard of 





sure, is a very extraordinary docirine, and is in fact a repeti- 
tion of the fallacy once refuted by us in the Free Trade Advo- 
cate, under the illustration of a snow storm, It has its orig! 

io the absurd belief, that if the people are onivemp!oyed, it mat- 
ters not how they are employed; “ hereas the truth rs, that ia 





an economical point of view. it is often better lor people to re- 
main idie, than to be ewpleyed in labor which cau only be re- 
muuerated by ievying coutribulions on the public. 
Tiere is a story told of our fcilow-citizen, Stephen Girard, 
of Philadelphia, who understam's tL. practical truths of political 
eeouomy as well as any man in the couutry, as ts showa by the 
skilful nivoagemeut of bis gicat commercial capital aud his 
bank. A man applied to bim eue «iy for charitable aid, who 


Mr. Guard ask- 


that 


: ‘bor. 


had every appearance of being able | 


ed Rim why he did not work?) Ue replied, he could wot 


wud any employment. Mr. Girard, suspeciiny this to be ana 
exeuse for ilieness, aud Wishing iv try the apryiiae ant, said he 
would give him some employment. [fe then directed him to 
remove a large pile of bricks which 
ther place. 


his reward. 


's wear at hand, to anv- 
This the men accompushed, and thea applied for 
* ‘the business is but halt Jone,” saul Mr. Girard, 
they must all be inoved back again in o the old place.” The 
absurdity of such sort of Americas tu-‘usiry as this, was too 
glaring even fur the meudicant, and ra hee than Jook and feel 
like a fool, he sneaked off without bus poy. Now, bad one of 
our American System philosophers cer present at this occur- 
reuce, he would without doubt have Ceavunced the beggar, as 
he would any individual of the free trove party, for bs izneor- 
ance, in not being able to perceive how ac veutageous H was for 
the public that people shouid be empio) ec 
thought that it was decidedly benefics 
tis wan should have been employed i removing these bricks, 
even though a few should be broken by tae uperation, than that 
he should have beeuw maintained as a pauper without working. 

Bat, says Mr. *C.”, the 1000 tens of 100 produced at the 


iron works, by the labor of these one Aund re? 


aud he would bave 


ty ne commuantty, that 


men for ove year, 
is sold at a price less than ti could be unperted tor uncer a mo- 
derate revenue duty. If this is the ease, and Hf this price remu- 
nerates the iron masier for the capital an. labor employed in 
his works, as we presume it does, it presents one of the strong- 
est arguments agaiost the high duties on iron tuct couid be ad- 
duced. For, if iron can he profitably made in *' 
der doties of ouly 2U o¢ 25 per cent., why should ¥57 per ton, 
equal to 140 per cent. be imposed? Certain.) there can be no 
reason, except it be to enable the owners of steri’e ov exhausted 
mines te force inte operation unproductive ore banks. which had 
better be suffered to lie idle, like the salt-petre coves of Kea- 
tacky. that ean only be made te produce that ariicle at two or 
three times the price of the foreign, Agatn: If the iron which 
these 100 meu produce at heme io a year, is no nore ‘ben the 
quantity which 15 or 20 sailors could produce by importation 
in thirty or forty days, would it pet be the best policy to adopt 
the latter course for procuring iron? For, if 1090 ions of iron 
could be had from abroad, with one-sirtieth of the labor requi- 
site to produce it at home, would it not be better to save the 
other fifty-oine parte, aud apply it t0. sume other purpose? ‘To 
make this plainer, we will illustrate it by a refereace to a partis 
cular case. 

We will suppose that the iron works alluded to are tl.ose of 
Mr. R., iu New Jersey. He has land possessing iron mines, or 
hog ore, and he has capital enough to maiutain one bundred 
mea fora year. These men he maiatains by paying them 
wages, or, in other words, by giving them the quantity of ‘lowr, 
pork, fish, corn, coffee, sugar, molasses, and dry gouds, stated 
in Mr. C.’s estimate. Ip return for this expeaditure he receives 
annually 1000 tous of iron. Now. if Mr. R. by diverting a part 
of bis capital to commerce, could get, by the labor of 20 of bis 
men as sailors, in one month, as much iron as he now gets by the 
labor of the whole hundred for one year, would he got, if he was 
a man of common sense, resort to the least expensive and laho- 
rious process of procuring his 1000 tous of iron? For, it will 
be perceived, that with his 1000 tons of foreign iron, he would 
have as abundant means to maiutain the whole bedy of his la- 
horers, as if they had ali been occupied in making iron; and if 
he had nothing more profitable for them to do, and was solici- 
tous that no American industry should be lost to the country, 
he might set them to work in carrying bricks from eue place to 
another. But we kaow Mr. R. too weil te believe, that he 
would be guilty of such ao absurdity. If he was determined to 
keep a hundred men in his employ, he weuld set some of them 
chopping wood for the Philadelphia market, others in hauling 
it, some io cultivating bis land, or in buildiag houses aud barus, 
or perhaps io embellishing his grounds by walks or hedges, or 
12 makiag a canal or rail road from his woods duwoa te the riv- 
er; and under such a state of thiugs, wouid it not be better for 
him aud for the community, aod for the very laborers them- 
selves, than thatthe whole huodred shouid be occupied in doing 
nothing more than producing 10UU tons of iron? 

Under this view of the subject we caanot conceive it possi- 
ble that any individual could preter to see 4 hundred men em- 
ployed in making 1000 tons of domestic iron, when it is possi- 
ble for the same hundred, by a d Jerent mode of applying their 
labor, to preduce 1000 tons of foreign iron, and other articles 
of fifty-nine times the value, perhaps, beside. If there be any 
such man in the community, bis miad must be vbuubilated, 
Mr. C. himself would not prefer it, aad be certaialy, when he 
wrote the above communication, was net aware of the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of which it was susceptible. The fact is, the 
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whole reasoning of Mr, C. is grouuded uu the error of suppot 
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ing that when 1000 tous of iron are brought into the country, 
it is there brought by the labor of fifteen or tweaty sailors for 
one month. This is an entirely false assumption, aud is no more 
true than it would be to assert that the labor of the carter who 
hauls a load of wood to eur door. is the labor which produces 


Coffee.—An account of the number of pounds of Coffee upon 


Quantities of Coffee entered for home consumption in the United 


which duty has been paid for home consumption, with the 
rate of duty per pound in each year, from Sth Jan. 1521, to 
Sth Jan. 1530—staied in unperial weights. j 
t 


t 





Kingdom. 
T ie sailors > tote si + aie . Din 
the wood. The pert which the sailors perform tu the tota Of British Of Foreign E. India. Total of all | 
operation of production is a very small part id: ed. his pro- | Year ended Piantatious. Plantatwas. sorts. 
bably in every ten ef iren noi more thon the teoth or twentieth | Jan. o— : los. tos. lbs. sy 
: ’ ; hates | aiecing it. The labor ae - ¢.3°6.0600 7U4 M177 7.595, 001 
a of the Modiesctic — etlp ered itt porane Cilig ° . 223 * 7.494.215 3.416 17 47 i7 7 WO 351 ; 
of the merchant who directs the voyage, and of the ship earpen- isd - B.2 Laie sel 245,507 8.454.920 
ter.rigger,sail-maker, boat-builder, ship smith, patuter, plumber, | | 825 s 9.917.800 1.540 Si.5138 8.262 045 
i ’ ok ry gered sys > ~% 24 wr 
stevidore, and porter, and of « dozen others employed in build- | ie 6 - 10 G22.,.570 2.3849 457.449 11.0 vate 
= ; aoe 27 » ' 275: 791.57 4, 20G.32 
ing. rigging. and loading a ship, must be taken into the acceunt. | !o<4 12.409. YOU 24nd 1. 40 1 pS .eeetd 
Tay Ri adhiie all part of the |?S*2 - 14,676,903 bid 858.198 15,000,576 
AE OVS ey SE it CeENe Se  .e O7B410 37,127.63 
domestic labor employed im the produehou of the fereigu Woo. IO pa 18,495,407 6,197 974,070 19.470. 150 
To whose tabor thea is due the foreign tron, U pot to the sea- | Rates of customs 
men end the mechanics emploved in ship-building !) We an-| and excise duty 
ewer, to the bard working farnvr—to the man who by his; Per Ib. during 
, the above years: 
plough has turned up the ground, who has plented the sced,],. = 
harrowed it into the earth, harvested the graiu, hauled it to [R25 s. Ud. 8. Od. e. Od. P 
: , . s. al 
his barn, threshed the sheaves, aud earned che wheat to the | From April 5, ( Of Br. Pos Yy 
mi!! to be ground fer exportatiou—to the man who, by diversi eae b 13 2 Other places 13 
fying his agricultural pursuits, h s raised beef and pork, hams, | | 4 Ow i at 9 
; ‘ - F VE ET From July 5, 6 1 3 From Prit. Pos. ¢ 
lard, butter, whiskey, cider, staves and heading. shing!es, boaras, 1826, Other places 1 0 


plank, lumber, spars, tar, pitch, turpentine, skins, furs, cattle, 
cheese, hogs, horses, corn, corn meal, rye weal, outs, potatoes, 
apples, onions. cotton, rice. aud tohacco, and the numerous 
other agricultural products which form the mass of our andual 
exportations. Without these labors of the farmer and planter 
po foreiga iron coald come into the country, unless foreiguers 
would give it to us for nothing, which is vet at all likely; and 
therefore, in drawimg a comparison between the quantity of 
labor employed in prodecing LOW tons of domestic end foreign 
iron, respectively, the domestic industry of the farmer aud 
planter in producing the equivalent with which alone the latter 
could be obtained, uiust nui be omitted, 1t being the must essen- 
tial part. 

In thus pointing out the error of Mr. C.’ 
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reasoning, we 
must advert to an error in one of his facets. He says—* But 
this is not all. ‘The laborers and their families on shore, and 
the horses, consumed while so engaged, the followmg arti 
cles,” &c. Now this expression seems to imply that the provi- 
sions and clothing consumed by the one hundred laborers. were 
in addition to their wages. ‘This. however, is not the case. No 
laborer who receives adollara day, ean consume his wages “nl 
a dollar's worth of flour. pork, and salt fish besides. The arti 
cles chumerated were the real capital consumed by the laborers, 
and constituted their wages—for whether they received coin, or 
bank notes, or the orders of their emplover upon his own store, 
the coin, or notes, or orders, must have been given ap in ex 
change for the provisions aud clog, which alove could be 
consumed. 

As to the last paragraph of Mr. C.'s communication, it ts 
but a confirmation of the theory upon which he has built thi 
comparative estimate of foreign and domestic labor. He sup 
poses that it is of Se mach importauce that Aurericen industry 
should be employed, that is of positive advantage that the agr- 
cultural produce consumed at Mr. R.’s iron works should be 
brought from a distance. Upon this principle, it would also be 
of advantage that the smelung house should be at a distance 
from the ore banks, inasmuch as the conveyance of the ore to the 
furnace would give employmeut to additional American idus- 
try; and we see no reason, if the doctrive be a sound one, why 
it is not the better the further it is pushed. We see no reason 
why Mr. R. would not promote his best interests, and those of 
the public, by transferring his works to Egg Harbor, which 
we presume is not fifty miles from bis ore banks, for, in that 
case, it would employ a great many more hands, and horses, 
and oxen, than it now does, to produce his 1000 tons of iron. 

As to the question, whether the domestic or the foreign mode 
ef procuring a thousand tons of iron, gives employment to the 
most American industry, we shall leave it to others to answer. 
This, however, we wiil say, that if cestrictive laws did vot in- 
terfere, the common sense of the public would lead them to get 
their on by the employment of the fewest possible number of 
people, and never by the employment of the greatest number: 
eo that if the commercial process required a fewer number of 
hands than the manufacturing process, it would be unquestion- 
ably resorted to, and vice versa. 





The following article from the New York American, is so 
strongly corroborative of the positions advanced by us in a late 
article, upon the effect of price upon consumption, that we re- 
commend it to the perusal of our readers : 

* Consumption greatly increased by low Duties.—In ove of our 
late Londen papers we find some official creturas laid before 
Perliament, of the import and cousump ion of wine and coffee 
in Great Britain, tor a series of years. From these we extract 
two items of mterest, as showing ihe comparative cousumption 
ef these articles at bigh and low duties. 

The average consumption of French wines for four vears, 
from [st te T8224, both inclusive, was 2253, 


luwperial gallons: 
the daty ond exci-e were 13s. 9d. per gailon. la 1225 the duty 
anc to 2s. od. and the averave cousump- 
tion from end including 1826 to 18ob, 280 galloos— 
nt viy ceuble its former amount. The average consumption 
in the kingdom, of all wines, in the first 4 years, was 4.956.210 
gallows; that for five years subsequent to the reduction of the 
duty, 7,002.921—showing on increase of more than oU per cent. 

‘The consumptoen of coffee presents 2 still more remarkable 
resu't: and we think u best te pubiish the table itself im order 


exeise were reduced 


was 4-5 


WILLIAM IRVING, Inspector General 
of Limporis and ba ports. 
Custom-house. London, April 8. 


From this table it results that although the duty on coffee was 
reduced one-haif, there was actually, owtug to the increased 
consumption, more revenue derived in the last years. trom the 
reduced duty, thao in the best preceding year, 1o24, from the 
high duty. 

We do not know how theory and facts could be made to tally 
more exactly than by this partial illustration of the acvautages 
which sound political economy declares to be the necessary aud 
unfailing result of unburdened commerce.” 





That a change in public sentiment, in reference to the Ame- 
rican Sysiem, is gradually coming about, is manifest from the 
occasional admissions of editors in those quarters where six 
months ago not a whisper was to be heard vn the subject. A 
full and epen denanetation of the tariff policy is not to be look 
ed for all atonce. Public opinion ruuving in a particular cur- 
vent, is like a ship under full sail. The conductors of the press 
ive the helmsmen, and every one who has ever been at sea, 
knows that it is daugerous to bring a ship round tuo suddenly. 
facking ship is not as good im polities as wearing ship, anv 
hence we must expect to see the latter mode of steering a new 
course generally resorted to. It is oniy now and then that a 
political helmsman can be found bold enough to put the ship 
round into the wind’s eye, and whenever he does it, 1t is always 
companied by some staggering of the crew, who hardly know 
how to keep their legs. ‘The foilowing articles from a Ken- 
tucky paper, afford some slight glimpses of light in the West: 


From the Louisville Advertiser. 

‘* Men of intelligence know that the present tariff was enact- 
ed in the absence of those lights which were essential to enable 
Congress to legislate understandingly on the subject. No man 
rould tell the amount of capital invested in any particular 
sranch of manufactures, or the amount of goods annually pro- 
duced. Hence it was impracticable to form any estimate of the 
profits of the manufactuers, or any correct idea as to their 
competency to furnish any thing like an ample home supply of 
the goods they were manufacturing. 
All our statutes for the eneouregement of manufactures have 
heen based on mere conjecture. Partly to answer factious pur- 
poses, and partly to promote the interest of mavufaciurers, the 
duties were enhanced, from time to time, until they attained 
their present height ; and 1 may be said with trath, that change 
has followed change in sueh quick succession, that oothing like 
a fair test of the operation of any one of the acts passed in the 
last twelve years can bave taken place. During all this time 
we have been legislating in the dark. The abstract principle 
of insuring national independeuce by the promotion of domes- 
tic manufactures, was found to be congenial to the feelings and 
flattering to the pride of our countrymen. Hence, the protec- 
tive system became a hobby, and was lashed forward by dema- 
gogues, alike ignorant aod regardless of consequences. 
it was but the other day. that Gen. Jackson was ridiculed 
and reviled, because he spoke of a * judicious tariff'’—because 
he would not come out in favor of making the existing law as 
permanent as were the laws of the Medes and Persians. But 
the tune is changed ; and we vow find the New York American, 
a prominent and talented opposition print, urging the abolition 
of the tariff, and the National Intelligencer contending that it 
requires ** modifications.” Jt is thus conceded, that the * Ame- 
rican System” is not what it should be ; that it is imperfect, and 
in some degree oppressive. ‘The tariff is now disapproved by 
both parties, or large portions of both parties. Many of those 
who were recently among the most clamorous supporters of 
* The System,” are now satisfied that it was conceived in 
darkuess, aud nurtured by a spirit of avarice and a just for 
power. 

A reaction is obviously taking place. Exssay is following es- 
say, even in the Boson papers, in which the System is denounc- 
ed as enwise and unequal and unjust in its operation. The 
time is consequently approaching, when * modifications” must 
and will take place ; when the System and its selfish advocates 
will glide into oblivion together; when encouragement to ma- 
nufacturers will be moderate, just, and strictly national; wheo 
it will be confined to manufactures esseutial to our comfort aud 
defence in war, aud of which the raw material may be raised or 
made in the country.” 


From the same. 


“The Hopkinsville Spy, of the !5ib May, contains the fol- 
lowing sensible remarks: 


‘The bill for the reduction of duties on tea, coTee, and eocen, 
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ceive the sxaction of the Senate and Presidemt. ‘The policy of 
redacing the’duties oa imperts is certainly 6ound, wheo sufli- 
cieut revenue can be obtained, and when the duties are placed 


ust high enough to couniervail the competition of other coun- 
ries in the productions and manufactures of our own. Upon 
he articles ty question, there can te doubt of its propriety.’ 

ft is a pity thet suttable eflorts have not been made to ascer- 


tain whatrate of duties would be “jast high enough,” as well 


is to cullect the necessary tiformation to enable our legislators 


and statesuueu to decide whether the manufacturers of cottog 


md woollen goods are competent, or more then competent, to 


supply the vlemands of the Amerecan Pee pie for the articles 
they manufacture. 


Al present we can form uo estimate of the 


domestic supply, aud, of course, we know but littl of the do- 
mest demand. 


hieavy protective duties are known to be ne- 


cessary to cuable our meuulacturers to enter into competition 


with those of huuglond, even in our owu markets: it is there- 


fore obvious that we cannot successfully contend with them to 
the mourkets of other matious. 


"Thaes os wearly the sum end sub- 


stance of ail that is actanily kuowntw relaviou to the character 


and operation of the tard.” 
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The powers not delegated to the Lnied States by the Constitution, no; 
prokibited by ul tu the States, are reserved to the diales re spectioely, or le 
tie peugle.—- Awendmenuts tu tue Constitution, Ait. X. 





The Editor of the Bauuer of the Constitution, a weekly 
paper vow published at the Ciy of Washmgton, on a sheet 
of eight pages, al five dollars per annum, anvpounces to the 
public, that atier the first ef December next, the said paper 
will be issued daily and semi-weehyy throughout the yerr, aud 
will assume the form, as well as the character, of @ general 
news paper. In giving note of this enlargement, it is not 
deemed necessary to set forth at great length the political 
principles by which the peper will be guided. [1 is sufficient 
io say, that they will be the same ws these by which a has 
heen heretolore characterized, and which are founded upon 
u ardent devotion te LIBERTY. THE CONSTITUTION, and THE 
intron. Betreving that the liberty of the people can enly be 
perpetuated by a strict adherence to the teems of the Consiti- 
tulion—that * UPON THIS COUNTRY, MORE THAN ANY OTHER, 
HAS, IN THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD, BEEN CAST THE SPECIAL 
GUARDIANSHIP OF THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF ADREKENCE Te 
Vai TTEN coNsriruTions —and that the greatest calamity 
which could befal the people ot this land, with the single ex- 
ception of * submission to a government of unlimited pow ers,” 
would be a dissolution of the compact which now unites the 
iwenty-four sovereign members of this Contederacy—it will 
he the zealous ann of the E-diter to inculcate and disseminate 
those importent truths, whieh may be calculated to lead to a 
recurrence to the first principles of the Government. 

With this end in view. the Banner will advocate— 

* A wise aud frogal Government, which shall restrain mes 
from injermg one another, shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned ;” 
* Liberty of the Tongue— Aberty of the Press—liberty of 
the Cvonscience—liherty of the Hand ;” 

“ Freedom of Industry, as sacred as freedom of speech o 
the press ;”" 

* Economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly 
burtheued ,” 

«The support of the State Governments in all their rights, 
as the most competent administiations for our domestic concerns; 
* The preservation of the General Government in its whole 
constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home 
aud safety abroad ;” 

* Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations ;" 
* ‘Taxes, as many as are necessary, and no more; as long 
as necessary, and no longer ;” 

* Equality of cights and duties, of benefits and burthens, as 
the bas's of the Union; and, lastly, 

A rapid and total extinguishment of the public debt, as 
necessary to the harmony as to the prosperity of the American 
family. 

With this briei exposition of his principles, the Editor ha 
ouly further to state, that the Banner will contain the Foreign 
aud Domestie News, and the Proceedings of Congress during 
their sessions, at as early a moment as any other daily paper 
published at Washington; and he promises that such reasonable 
portion of its coluinns will be devoted to a free diseussion of 
questions of Poliicai Economy, as will, be trusts, render the 
paper, in its pew form, worthy of the continued support of 
those by whose patronage the Free Trade Advocate was es- 


tablished. 
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TERMS. 


Price for the Daily Paper for one year, - - - - - - - @W 
“ 4s forsixmouths, - - - - — 6 

Price of the Semi-weeklvy Paper, (which will 
comprise the wile of ihe conienis of the Daily, | For one year, 5 
except the advertisemeuts, each of which will ap- { For 6 months, 3 


peur at least once,) - 
Payable in @adrence at \V ashington—bat the Fditor will guarantee 
the safety of reuiiauces by mail, the postage of all letters being paid by 
the writers. 

A notice of discontinuance nust always be accompanied by the pays 
ment of arrearages, aud no oiber will be deemed valid, unless at the 
option of the Editor. 

Advertisements in the Daily, at one dollar per square for the three 
first, and twenty-five cents fo: each subsequent continuous insertion. 

Annual advertising customers will be accommodated on reasonable 
terme. 

LF All those who have heretofore subscribed, or may hereafter sub- 
scribe to the paper i us present form, will receive, after the first of 
December next, tie Semi-weekiy paper, in continuation of their sub- 
scription, unless they should otie: wise direct. 

Washington, June 1, 1830. CONDY RAGUET. 


—— 


Printed by ROTIIWELG & USTICK, Cornerof Pennsy!- 











(eo whew the progressive increase Wher GihiiuiwLcd dulies: 


bas passed ibe Meuse of Represeataiives, aud wili deubticss re- 


Vania Avenue aud 44 stiect, beiween the Capitol aud Gausby 6 iietel. 
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